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Portrait and poet righted by Mrs. Halsted. Reproduced here by her kind perm 
THE NEW COLUMBIA 


Designed by Frances Adams Halsted to illustrate her poem, “Columbia Calls." The proceeds of art picture, 
calendar, and post cards published by her go to establish a fund for the orphans of American Soldiers and Sailors. 
Upon the declaration of war, Mrs. Halsted contributed the poster and poem to the U.S. Government to stimulate 
patriotism and recruiting—over one million posters used. 
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t is estimated that ninety millions 
. of people handle United States cur- 
rency. How many of these ninety mil- 


7 lion familiar with the 
histories and names of the men whose 
portraits appear on the notes? 

A financier was asked recently whose 
portrait appeared on a $5 national 
bank note, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation he admitted that he did not 
recollect, and added frankly that as the 
portraits had nothing to do with the 
buying quality of the money he had 
never given them a thought. 

While the financier attributed his lack 
of interest in the portraits to a mer- 
cenary motive, 


people are 


a busy man, even one 
accustomed to dealing in large sums 
of money, may be excused from not 
recollecting each individual portrait, 
for there are nineteen miscellaneous 
portrait and historical designs appear- 
ing upon the paper currency now in 
use. 


These various designs have noth- 

ing to do with the value of the money 

"1 on which they appear, and have not 
been selected with any scheme of his- 
toric balance. 


Nor is there any uniformity in the 
design of the same denomination. For 
instance, the $5 silver certificate bears 


the head of the Sioux Indian Chief 
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Age t 
“ Onepapa ”; the central figure on a $5. 
United States a woodsman 
armed with an ax and rifle, a vignette 
of Andrew Jackson is placed in one 
corner; while on the $5 national bank 
note is a portrait of Benjamin Harrison, 
with the “ Landing of the Pilgrims” 
on the reverse ; and on the new $5 Fed- 
eral Reserve note is a portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and “ Discovery of Land ” 
on the reverse. 

Perhaps some time in the future the 
designs now in use will be systematized 
and a similar design used for each de- 
nomination, each to bear a distinctive 
portrait, selected with some reference 
to the importance and position of their 
subjects in American history. 

The designs and portraits to go upon 
new issues of currency are decided upon 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. A man must either 
have been a Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasurer of the United States, or have 
performed some special public service 
to entitle him to the distinction of hav- 
ing his portrait appear on the currency. 
There is generally no connection be- 
tween the allegorical designs on the 
reverse of the currency and the por- 
traits, one being dictated by artistic 


note is 
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merit and the other merited by public 
service. 

There are five different kinds of cur- 
rency at present in circulation: silver 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON 


His portrait appears on the highest denomination of U.S. 
Currency—the $10,000 gold certificates. 


certificates, gold certificates, United 
States notes, national bank notes, and 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 

To-day, Washington, “ The Father 
of his Country,” appears on the $2 and 
$20 silver and gold certificates respec- 
tively. Abraham Lincoln, “ The Eman- 
cipator,” is on the popular $1 silver 
certificates, also the $100 United States 
notes, and the handsome $500 gold 
certificates. 

Lincoln’s vignette has been used 
more continuously on currency than 
that of any other American. It ap- 
pears on the new $5 Federal Reserve 
notes. Other Presidents whose por- 
traits appear on the Federal Reserve 
notes are Andrew Jackson, $10 notes; 
Grover Cleveland, $20 notes; and U. S. 


Grant, $50 notes. Benjamin Franklin 
has the distinction of being on the $100 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The vignette of Andrew Jackson, the 
doughty victor of the Battle of New 
Orleans and later twice President of 
the United States, is used on the high- 
est denomination of United States cur- 
rency issued—the $10,000 gold certifi- 
cates. Another President, James Madi- 
son, comes next in money value, being 
on the $5000 gold certificates. The 
famous DeWitt Clinton, Governor of 
New York State and builder of the Erie 
Canal, is reproduced on the $1000 
United States notes; while Alexander 
Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and to whom the country owes its 
financial system, is on the $1000 gold 
certificates. 

Next in money valuation comes the 
$500 United States notes, and the por- 


PRESIDENT JAMES MADISON 


(From Stuart’s painting.) His portrait appears on the 
$5000 gold certificates. 


trait of General J. K. Mansfield, of 
Civil War fame, appears on it; while 
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Lincoln is on the gold certificates of 
similar denomination. 

The $100 gold certificates bear a vig- 
nette of Thomas H. Benton, one of the 


Whose vignette appears on the $1000 United Stat 
notes. 
(Engraving donated by Judge Francis Kemper Adam 


intellectual giants of the United States 
Senate. In the War of 1812 he was 
Jackson’s aide-de-camp, and at the close 
of the war he resigned from the army 
and practised law. While in the Senate 
Benton took up the question of finance 
and urged the adoption of a gold and 
silver currency with such persistency 
and zeal that he was called “ Old Bul- 
lion.” He did much to bring about the 
present sub-treasury system of the 
United States. Benton was born near 
Hillsborough, N. C., March 14, 1782, 
and died in Washington, April 10, 
1858. His son-in-law was Gen. John 
Fremont, the “ Pathfinder,” 
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and Presidential candidate 
Buchanan. 

John Jay Knox finishes the $100 
group of portraits, his appearing on 
the national bank notes of that denomi- 
nation. Knox was Comptroller of the 
Currency under three Presidents— 
Grant, Hayes, and Arthur; and his re- 
ports are considered standard authority 
on financial questions relating to the 
Civil War. He was a New Yorker, 
having been born in Knoxboro, and was 
the son of John Jay Knox, Sr., for 
whom the village was named. 

“ Money talks ” we are told, and if so, 
it was a grim humor which selected Ed- 
ward Everett, the silver-tongued orator, 
to appear on the $50 silver certificates. 
To that same silver tongue the country 
owes the preservation of Mt. Vernon, 


against 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


First Secretary of the Treasury. (Engraving donated 
by Fotge Francis Kemper Adams.) 


for Everett toured the United States 
just before the Civil War at the request 
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Mt Vernon. 


of Fame. 


for Revolutionary 
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Z of Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, who 


originated the plan, and urged that all 
_ Americans contribute to the fund to buy 
That was but one of many 
acts which entitle him to a place in the 
A Unitarian minister, 
his eloquence gained him renown, and 
on being elected to Congress his special 
care was directed to obtaining pensions 
soldiers; he was 
afterward Governor of Massachusetts, 
U. S. Minister to England, and upon 
his return, elected to the U. S. Senate. 

Grant and Franklin, who appear re- 
spectively on the other $50 currency, 
have already been spoken of. John 
Sherman, U. S. Senator, appears on the 
$50 national bank notes. While in Con- 
gress Sherman secured a passage of a 
bill authorizing the issue of the Treas- 
ury notes of 1860. During most of his 
career in the Senate he was chairman 
of the Committee His 
most valuable services to the Union 
were efforts to maintain and 
strengthen the public credit, and to 
provide for the support of the armies 
in the field. He was also instrumental 
in the passage of the bill authorizing 
the issue of United States notes; in 
other words the “demand 
notes” of earlier years legal tender. 
Senator Sherman was a brother of Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

There is a $20 gold certificate bearing 
Washington’s vignette; Hamilton, his 
Secretary of the Treasury, is on the 
same denomination of United States 
notes, and Grover Cleveland, United 
States President, appears on the $20 
Federal Reserve notes. The reverse 
of these notes is described as symboliz- 
ing “Transportation on land, and 
water, and air ”—and an aeroplane and 
an automobile are engraved thereon; 


on Finance. 


his 


making 
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it only lacks a submarine to be truly 
up-to-date. 
The 


Secretary 


Daniel 
Treasury 


portrait of Manning, 
of the in the first 
Cleveland administration, is engraved 
on the $20 silver certificates. He and 
his wife, who was President General of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, were extremely 
Washington society. 

The national bank notes of $20 de- 
nomination bear the portrait of Hugh 
McCulloch, who acted as Secretary of 
the Treasury under two administra- 
tions. President Lincoln appointed 
him at a time when the government 
was in great financial embarrassment, 
and McCulloch’s most important duty 
was raising by loans the sums needed 
to pay the large amount due 500,000 
soldiers and sailors. This was success- 
fully accomplished, and he also quietly 
effected the conversion of more than 
$1,000,000,000, of short-term obligations 
into a funded debt. In a little more 
than two years the whole debt of the 
country was put into satisfactory shape. 
In 1884 McCulloch was again appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, this time by 
President Arthur. 


popular in 


McCulloch was born in Kennebunk, 
Me., and later moved to Fort Wayne, 
Ind. He attained prominence in bank- 
ing and financial circles, and his first 
public office was that of Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The $10 gold certificates carry the 
vignette of Michael Hillegas, appointed 
by the Continental Congress, first 
Treasurer of the United States. Hille- 
gas, at one time a prominent merchant 
of Philadelphia, had the distinction of 
having served as treasurer of the Com- 
mittee of Safety of which Benjamin 


Franklin was chairman. He was of 
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German parentage, and a man of great 
ability. 

The portraits of William McKinley, 
Andrew Jackson, Thomas A. Hen- 


THOMAS HART BENTON 
‘Old Bullion"’—his vignette was the first used on 


gold certificates. 

dricks, and a buffalo are engraved on 
$10 certificates, United States 
notes, national bank notes, and Fed- 
eral Reserve notes respectively. The 
first two were Presidents of the United 
States, while Thomas A. Hendricks was 
elected Vice-president on the ticket 
with Cleveland. He died shortly after 
their inauguration. 

It was not until seventy-five years 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
that Congress first authorized the issue 
of notes intended to circulate as money. 
When first issued they were not legal 
tender, but were subsequently made 
so, and also redeemable in coin. 


silver 
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The first issue of “ Demand Notes,” 
denominations $5, $10, and $20, carried 
the portraits of Alexander Hamilton 
and Abraham Lincoln, and a vignette 
of “ Liberty.” The first United States 
notes, issued the following year, 1862, 
also used Hamilton’s and Lincoln’s por- 
traits on $5 and $10 denominations; 
while Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, diplomat, and foremost finan- 
cier of his day, and Robert Morris, 
patriot and financier of the Revolution, 
appeared on the $500 and $1000 notes 
respectively. 

The second issue of this series in- 
cluded the portrait of Salmon P. Chase, 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court and former Secretary of the 
Treasury. Daniel Webster, famed as 


a statesman and orator was on the $10 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
Orator and statesman, whose vignette was used on the 
fourth issue of $10 United States or “‘Legal Tender 
notes. 


States or “ Legal Tender” denomina- 
tion, and Henry Clay, bitter opponent 
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of Webster, was engraved on the notes 


of $50 denomination of the same issue. 
The first silver certificates ever issued 
_ belonged to the series of 1878 and 1880. 
_ There is as much variety in the por- 
traits of the series as in the demonina- 
- tions thereof. The navy is represented 
by the vignette of Commodore Deca- 
tur; the army by that of William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of War and later 
Secretary of State; the Senate by 
Charles Sumner; the financial world by 
Robert Morris, his portrait being on 
the $10 silver certificates and the first 
_ circulated ; and the presidency by James 
Monroe—all famous men. 

The Treasury or “Coin” notes, 
series of 1890 and 1891, used exclu- 
sively portraits of Civil War heroes— 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
figured on the $1 notes, and Secretary 
of State William H. Seward on the $50; 
and the generals on the remaining de- 
nominations of the series were Mc- 
Pherson, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, 
Meade; while Admiral Farragut repre- 
sented the gallant navy. John Mar- 
shall’s vignette was used on the $20 
notes. He was the first Chief Justice 
of the United States, and one of the 
great men of that period. 

The first portrait used on a gold cer- 
tificate was that of Thomas H. Benton, 
and his vignette still appears on the 
currency in use to-day. 

Martha Washington is the only 
woman who has figured on the cur- 
rency ; her portrait was on the $1 silver 
certificate of the series of 1886-1908. 
Two small vignettes of herself and her 
husband were used on later currency 
of the same denomination. 

The famous pioneers, Lewis and 
Clark, are pictured on the currency in 
small vignettes. Lincoln’s and Grant’s 
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small-sized vignettes appear on the 
silver certificates in circulation now. 

The portraits of Gen. Hancock and 
William Windom, appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury by Garfield, are on the 
silver certificate’s second issue. 

National bank notes were issued 
under the acts of Congress, February 
25, 1863, and June 3, 1864. The re- 
verses of these national bank notes 
represented historical scenes copied 
from paintings hanging in the Capitol 
in Washington. These scenes were 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh Exhibiting Corn and 
Tobacco from America,” “ Columbus 
in Sight of Land,” “ The Battle of Lex- 
ington,” “ Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” “ Commodore Perry Leav- 
ing His Flag-ship,” “Genius of the 
American Navy,” and “General Win- 
field Scott Entering the City of 
Mexico.” 

The portrait of James A. Garfield, 
the second President to be assassinated, 
was the first used on national bank 
notes in the series of 1882. 

The fractional currency, issued dur- 
ing the Civil War to meet the scarcity 
of the gold, silver, and copper money 
in circulation, comprised denomina- 
tions ranging from five cents to fifty 
cents, and the portraits used thereon 
were chifly those of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Clark, Fessenden, and Spinner, 
the later, while Treasurer of the United 
States, having invented the first use 
of fractional currency. 

Each war in which the United States 
has participated has brought with it a 
tightening of the money market, and 
Congress has had to legislate to relieve 
the threatened financial shortage. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington was organized under 
act of July 11, 1862, and as Hon. Joseph 
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E. Ralph, Director of the Bureau, states 
in his “ Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 
Making Plant ”: 

“The Bureau is the Government fac- 
tory for producing its paper money, 
bonds, revenue, postage, and custom 
stamps, checks, drafts, and all im- 
portant documents printed from en- 
graved plates. The output in the fiscal 
year just ended, June 30, 1916, had a 
value of approximately three and one- 
half billions of dollars. 

“ Putting it in a more concrete form, 
the daily output of United States notes, 
gold and silver certificates, and national 
bank notes, is two and one-quarter 
million notes, having a face value of 
nine million dollars, and weighing over 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Many inquiries concerning the proper 
method of displaying, hanging, and saluting 
the United States flag are being received at 
the War Department in Washington, and in 
response to them the Adjutant General of the 
Army has issued a “Flag circular,” from 
which the following rules and regulations are 
taken: 

The hanging of the United States flag 
should be restricted to suspending it from 
a flag pole, in the regular way, and not to 
displaying it otherwise. For purposes of deco- 
ration only, the national colors should be ar- 
ranged in the form of bunting and not used in 
the form of a flag. If it is, nevertheless, the 
desire to use the flag for decorative purposes, 
it should always be hung flat whether on the 
inside or the outside of buildings, with the 
union to the north or east, so that there will 
be a general uniformity in the position of the 
union of each flag thus displayed. 

The flag should rarely be displayed in a 
horizontal position or laid flat; under no cir- 
cumstances should it be hung where it can 
easily be contaminated or soiled; or draped 
over chairs or benches to be used for seating 
purposes, and no object or emblem of any 
kind should be placed above or upon it. The 
War Department has no objection to the flag 
flying at night on civilian property, provided 
it is not so flown for advertising purposes. 

Where several flags or emblems are dis- 
played on a pole, or otherwise, the United 
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three and one-half tons. If laid out 
flat they would cover nine acres, and 
if placed end to end the daily output 
would make a chain two hundred and 
fifty miles long. 

“It is a notable fact that such enor- 
mous quantities of securities are pro- 
duced year after year at this establish- 
ment without the loss of one cent to the 
Government, and is a testimonial to the 
integrity and ability of the employees, 
not one of whom is bonded, as well as 
the efficiency of the system under 
which they operate. Be it further said 
to the credit of these employees that 
not one has ever engaged in the coun- 
terfeiting of the securities manufac- 
tured by the Bureau.” 


States flag should always be hoisted first and 
hung, or displayed, at the top. In any parade 
the United States flag should always have the 
place of honor, and it should never be hung 
or displayed with the union side down, except 
as a signal of distress at sea. 

Old or worn out flags should not be used 
either for banners or for any secondary pur- 
pose. When a flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 
it should not be cast aside, nor used in any 
way which might be viewed as disrespectful 
to the National colors, but should be destroyed 
as a whole, privately, preferably by burning 
or by some other method lacking in any sug- 
gestion of irreverence or disrespect due the 
emblem representing our country. 

The colors red, white and blue have, in 
themselves, no meaning which includes the 
United States flag. These colors are used 
as well in the flags of England, France, The 
Netherlands, Panama, Paraguay, and several 
other countries. Jt is the arrangement of 
these colors into a particular design that con- 
stitutes our national flag. The manner, there- 
fore, in which bunting should be displayed 
would seem to be a question of taste or effect, 
and it seems to be generally considered that 
the arrangement with red at the top presents 
the better appearance. The national flags of 
both The Netherlands and Paraguay are so 
arranged. 


FLAG REGULATIONS 
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SILHOUETTES OF JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE 


John Randolph of Roanoke—gener- 
ations have passed away, but the name, 
famous in the early days of the Repub- 
lic, has lost none of its power to arouse 
interest and command attention. 

Acknowledged to be one of the fore- 
most statesmen of his day, Randolph 
lived very simply on his estate in 
Virginia, and his habit of signing him- 


»tos—Edr 


Randolph would have been designated 
as “John 2d,” or “ John 3d,” and his 
picturesque signature would have been 
lost to posterity. 

Randolph of Roanoke was seventh 
in descent from Pocahontas and John 
Rolfe. His father, Richard, died in 
1775, and nearly three years later his 
mother, Frances Bland Randolph, 


JOHN RANDOLPH ON HORSEBACK AS: THE CARTOONIST SAW HIM 


self “John Randolph of Roanoke” 
was not from arrogance but from his 
desire to make a distinction between 
himself and a number of relatives who 
also bore the name of John Randolph. 
If he had lived in these prosaic days 


married St. George Tucker who took ae . 
devoted care of his four step-children. | 
Lack of space prevents a detailed 
description of Randolph’s achieve- 
ments. He never desired public office, 


but was called upon to represent Vir- 
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ETTES OF JOHN 


SILHOU 
ginia in the United States House of 
Representatives and later in the United 
States Senate. His poetic eloquence 
and scathing wit, directed unsparingly 
against every corrupt scheme, made 
him a national figure in Congress, and 
he became the idol of Virginia. 

Randolph had the courage of his con- 
victions and the even greater courage 
of acknowledging when he was wrong, 
and his career was stormy in those 
days of political passion. He accepted 
the post of United States Minister to 
Russia, tendered him by President 
Jackson, and it was on the eve of his 
departure on that mission that the large 
silhouette was made of him. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE 


Silhouette made on his embarkation for Russia on board 
ship ““Coward."’ Randolph was U.S. Minister to Russia. 


Randolph’s appearance was striking. © 
He was six feet in height and very 
slender, with long skinny fingers, which | 


JOHN RANDOLPH, CHAIRMAN OF WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


From the painting by Stuart—Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


he frequently pointed and shook at his 
opponent in the heat of argument or 
debate. While Randolph’s shoulders 
were broad, his figure was not well 
proportioned, and the artists in making 
the silhouettes have depicted his long 
and slender legs with minute exactness. 
The silhouettes were made by different 
artists and at different times. 

Dr. Randolph Bryan Carmichael, 
of Washington, great-great-nephew of 
John Randolph, owns the original sil- 
houettes, and it is through his kindness 
that they are published to-day. The 
silhouettes were inherited by his great- 
grandfather, John Randolph Bryan, a 
ward of John Randolph, who married 
Randolph’s favorite niece, Elizabeth 
Coalter. 
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The Stuart portrait of Randolph does 
full justice to his handsome features. 

He looks partic- 
ularly youthful, 
and it hardly seems 
possible that Stuart 
painted the portrait 
when _ Randolph 
was thirty-three 
years of age and 
chairman of the 
Ways and Means 
Committee of the 
United States 
House of Repre- 
sentatives. The 
portrait is loaned 
to the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in 
Washington by 
Charles Coleman, 
great-nephew of 


ANOTHER SILHOUETTE 


He stood at the teller’s gilded gate; 
Feeble was he and old. 

His coat was worn and his trousers frayed 
And he shivered a bit with cold. 

He shivered a bit though the day was warm, 
For the blood in his veins was thin, 

And the pass-book shook in the withered hand 
That he slowly thrust within. 


“Tt isn’t much, but it’s all I have, 
And it’s every cent my own. 
I want that ye shall take it all 
For a share in the nation’s loan. - 
It’s all I have and it’s cost me dear; 
God knows how I’ve worked for it! 
But I’ve heard the call and my answer’s here; 
It’s a way I can do my bit.” 
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By Thornton W. Burgess 
(of the Vigilantes) 


The one romance of Randolph’s life 
ended in the tragic breaking of his en- | 
gagement to Maria 
Ward. Miss Ward 
was celebrated for 
her beauty ; she af- 
terward married 
Peyton, son of Ed- 
mund Randolph. 
John _ Randolph 
never married. 

Randolph, who 
was born at Caw- 
sons, Virginia, in 
1773, died at Phil- 
adelphia in his 
sixty-first year, 
and was one of 
the best known and 
most picturesque 
Americans of his 
day and genera- 


ANOTHER SILHOUETTE OF 


oF jouN RANDOLPH John Randolph. tion. JOHN RANDOLPH 


The old man fingered the parchment stiff— 
The bond for his hoard of gold. 


A pitiful sum it seemed, forsooth, Seok 


As a nation’s wealth is told. 
A light leaped up in his dim blue eyes 
And his threadbare shoulders squared. 
There was strength of pride in his very step 
As into the street he fared. 


And who shall belittle that old man’s bit? 
There is none can surpass his all. 

He gave of the strength of his long lost youth 
When he answered the nation’s call. 

And the heart of a patriot beat beneath 
That coat that was ill of fit. 

Have you of your competence done as much? 
Have you answered and “done your bit” ? 
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A «REAL” DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Jane Squire Deane, daughter 
of a soldier of the American Revolution, 
now a resident of Binghamton, N. Y., 
was born at Matteawan, N. Y., on July 
4, 1831. Her autobiography, as pre- 
pared by herself, follows: 

“ According to genealogical records, 
one of my father’s ancestors, William 
Squire, was a member of the Queen’s 
Horse in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
he sailed with Sir Francis Drake on his 


last voyage; was made prisoner by the 


MRS. JANE SQUIRE DEANE, REAL DAUGHTER 
Who celebrates her eighty-sixth birthday on July 4, 1917. 


was among the prisoners exchanged. 
He returned to Court; was implicated 
in a plot against Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Sussex, and was beheaded. 
His grandson, Samuel Squire, was a 
Roundhead and.a Cornet in one of 
Cromwell’s regiments. Upon the res- 


toration of the Stuarts, he fled with 
his family to America and changed the 
family name from Squier to Squire. 

“ The first home of the Squire family 


in America was 
we 


Later they joined the settlement 


Hartford, Conn. Finally Samuel’s © 
son, George, took land in Fairfield — 
County, Conn., where his descendants 
(among them my father and grand- 
father, Jonathan Squire, Sr. and Jr.) 
were living at the time of the 
Revolution. 

“ My father, although only a lad “. 
twelve years at the beginning of the — 
war, drove one of the wagons —_— 
provisions for the American soldiers _ 
from Fishkill Landing ( Fishkill-on- -the- 
Hudson) to Danbury, Conn. It was a 
long, lonely, rough trail in those days, 
and one of his choicest recollections 
was of one of the few farm houses on the 
way where the face of a buxom lassie 
was wont to peep bashfully from above 
one of the half doors, the upper half 
being open. One of his often repeated 
tales was the burning of Danbury by 
the British which he and his father saw. 

Grandfather Squire was a lieutenant in 
the Fourth Regiment, Connecticut 
Militia, but my father enlisted in the 
First Regiment, New York Line, under 
Col. Goose Van Schaick. To amuse 
his children, father would sometimes 
play ‘Goose.’. Off he would start 
with an imaginary ‘goose,’ saying, 
‘Goose! goose! Who stole the goose? 
Van Schaick stole the goose and away 
he ran.’ Then he would remind them 
that Van Schaick was his colonel, a 
very good colonel, and all his ‘ boys’ 
(my father was fifteen years old) liked 
him. 

“ When the war was ended, the lonely 
Fishkill Mountains proved attractive to 
my father. For in one of their quiet 


in Concord, Mass. 


an 

| | 
4 

a 

17 

4 
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valleys he bought a farm, and here he 
brought his bride, Esther Truesdale, 
and here their eight children were born. 
The eldest son, Lewis, served in the 
War of 1812, and on his return at the 
close of this war courted and married 
Neighbor daughter Patty. 
Neighbor John Holmes and his father, 
Peter Holmes, had also served in the 
Revolution. As Father Jonathan’s wife 
had been laid in the country church- 
yard, he, too, tarried often at Neighbor 
Holmes’ and took his young 
daughter Katherine or Catee to be step- 
mother to her sister’s husband and his 
seven brothers and sisters. Seven more 
children were added to the family, of 
whom I, the youngest, am the only one 
living. 

“ Early in 1648, one of my mother’s 
ancestors, Francis Holmes, brought his 
wife and four children from Beverley, 
Yorkshire, England, to Stamford, Conn. 
In 1681, the with 
twenty-three others became Proprietors 
of the Bedford Patent, now a part of 
Westchester County, New York. Six 
sons and two daughters made up his 
small family, and the many Holmes 
families of Westchester, Putnam and 
Dutchess Counties are their descend- 
ants. 


Holmes’ 


soon 


second John 


son 


One son James was a colonel 
and another son Richard a lieutenant 
in the British army in 1737. Forty 
years later Richard’s son Peter and 
grandsons were fighting against the 
British. Peter Holmes, grand- 
father, married Mary 
Their friends made a rhyme 
characteristic of that period: 


my 
his cousin, 


Holmes. 


Peter Holmes and here he comes; he is a man 
of fame; 

He married a wife to save her life, and never 
changed her name. 


“ Six children were born to them, of 
whom the second son John enlisted in 
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the Westchester County Militia and 
later in the Fourth Regiment, New 
York Line, under his brother, Col. 
James John Holmes, my 
grandfather, married Catherine Slau- 
son, whose father, Ebenezer Slauson, 
was also a Revolutionary patriot. The 
Spirit of Patriotism was the rightful 
inheritance of this couple, and Grand- 
mother Catee did not lack her share. 
She bore eleven lusty young Americans 
for the young Republic—four sons and 
seven daughters. Daughter Catee was © 


Holmes. 


my mother. 

“That my father did not forget the — 
wife of his early manhood was evi- — 
denced by the name Esther, the first 


child of his second marriage; and the _ 


name Esther is still a favorite among 
the descendants of the first family of 
children. these descendants 
are the Squire and Newbury families 
of the lower Hudson valley, and also _ 
the Squire and Wood families near | 
Cleveland, Ohio; as three of my half- 
brothers—William, Samuel and Brad- 
ley Squire—and one half-sister—Betsey 
Squire Wood—left the little farm 
among the hills for the advantages of 
the growing settlement at Cleveland. 
As this was before the days of the 
Empire State Express, Brother Samuel 
made his business trips to the East by 
Lake Erie, thence by slow passage on 
the Erie Canal, and down the Hudson, 
the great highway of that time. 

“ Father, too, left the farm and moved 
his family to Matteawan, one of the 
growing factory villages overlooking 
the Hudson. Here I was born; and 
here, too, when I was eleven years old, — 
my father died and was buried in the | 


Among 


Old Dutch Burying Ground at Fishkill 


Landing. A few years later, we moved | 
to Paterson, N. J. Here I had my very 
first sight of a railway and first ride ona 


| 
| 
. 


A “REAL” 


railway train from Jersey City to Pater- 
son. The coaches were like the old- 
fashioned stage coaches fastened to- 
gether and drawn by a queer little loco- 
motive of the primitive type. The New 
York Central was not built until later 
and then, at first, had only a single track 
and doubtful service. Early one morn- 
ing we started to attend my cousin’s 
wedding fifteen miles away. The train 
had to stop because of a slight accident 
to the track, and there we waited until 
nearly midnight. The wedding was 
over and the bride and groom had de- 
parted. It was about this time that 
my sister Abigail went with her hus- 
band, Bailey Youmans, and their little 
son to the distant prairie land of Illinois. 
Later they moved to Iowa and in these 
States, her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren still live. 
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a century. My husband, Oliver Deane, 
was the youngest brother of my sister 
Catherine’s husband. His boy hood 
home had been in the Fishkill Moun- — uaa 
tains and his grandfathers, John Deane 
and Stephen Northrup, had also fought — 
for Liberty and Independence. Three _ 
of our children lie on the hillside with wh 
their father, but one daughter is left 
with me. 

My 


father, uncles, grandfathers, — 


spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing ler 
the soldiers as well as caring for their Rd 
families and even working in the fields, 
suffering anxiety and privations and 


“Returning with my mother and I was born on 
aa sisters: to the Hudson Valley from Day and will celebrate my eighty- -sixth 5 
-—s#Psterson, I lived there until I was mar- birthday with the Nation’s one hun- 
ried and left for Binghamton, N. Y., dred and forty-first birthday next 
ss which has been my home for nearly half Fourth of July.” 
7 ANNOUNCEMENT OF WAR RELIEF SERVICE COMMITTEE 
ae Individuals or Chapters desiring to Thirty-six dollars and fifty cents will 
I ) ) 
adopt a French orphan can secure the support a French orphan. Money con 


child’s name and address by writing to 
Mrs. Matthew T. Scott or Mrs. Albert 
S. Burleson, Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the National Committee on War 
Relief Service. 


tributed to the French orphan should be 
sent to the Treasurer General, Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., 
through Chapter Regents. 


- 
Le. 


When the Right Honorable Arthur contained in a _ letter addressed to 
Balfour returned to Great Britain he Mr. Balfour by Mrs. Lockwood and 
bore with him a message to King signed as a Founder of the National 
George V expressing the Society. 
as voiced by Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Mr. Balfour, in a cordial letter of 
of the Daughters of the Amerieen, Revo- reply, said that he would deliver the 
lution, for the tribute paid George letter with great pleasure. 
Washington by the British Mission to Mrs. Lockwood’s letter to Mr. Bal- 
the United States. This message is four and his reply are as follows: 


May 7, 1917. 


Tue Richt HonoraBleE ARTHUR JAMES BALFoUR, 
ON MIssION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Balfour: 
A quarter of a century ago I sent out over this Country a Call to the Women of 
America who were descendants of our Revolutionary forefathers, with the idea of organ- 
izing a Society that would perpetuate the memories of their great deeds and do honor to 
their patriotism. 
The result was the Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
4 “Daughters” now number over one hundred thousand women whose homes are scattered 
all over the United States and whose influence is equally far-reaching. 

It must be that all of these women have been deeply affected, as I have been, by our 
relatives from across the sea by their generous and thoughtful homage to the great Leader 
of our Republic, also “citizen of Great Britain,” George Washington, and that they would 
be glad of an opportunity to tell you of the gratification over your act. 

The world’s upheaval, which now involves our countries, has brought to us at least one 
grateful thought—Great Britain and America, who gave to us the great soul of Wash- 
ington, are now standing together, sword in hand, in defence of democracy and liberty. 

In my capacity of “Little Mother” to all these Daughters, my desire is to extend to 
you, and through you to send to Mother England’s King the welcome and appreciation 
of a hundred thousand patriotic women of America. It would have been a great gratifica- —__ 
tion to have had an opportunity to take you by the hand in our Memorial Continental 
Hall, where we could send a hand clasp through you over the sea, to our relatives who 
are still singing their National Anthems to the same tune, which shows that we have 
never been very far apart. 


Mary S. Lockwoop, 
Founder, National Society, 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


THe CoLuMBIA, 
14th and Girard Streets, | 
Washington, D. C. sant 


ats 


BALFOUR TAKES MESSAGE TO KING GEORGE Ve” oa 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 


. It gave me very great pleasure to receive 


the kind and friendly sentiments which you have been so 
good as to express on behaif of the Society of the _ 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The tribute _ ‘ 
which I had the honor to pay to the memory of George __ 
Washington was, I know, but an echo of the feelings Di 
of my fellow countrymen who rejoice to see the whole © 

English speaking race united in a common struggle 


against the enemies of humanity, democracy and li- 


berty. 


Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, 


14th and Girard Streets, 


= 
id 
_ your letter of the 7th of May, and I much appreciate 
> 
I shall be proud on my return to England 
_ my to deliver the message with which you have been ae 
od er entrust mee 


Down Fifth Avenue came the sound 
of tramping feet, and rank upon rank 
of gray uniformed figures, stern of 
face, erect, bayonets and cross belts 
glittering, swung swiftly along, the 
lines moving as one man. 

“ Hurrah for the Seventh!” 

So shouted the multitude when the 
crack regiment of New York responded 
to the country’s need, first in 1861 and 
first in 1898; so shouted the multitude 
last summer when the Seventh Regi- 
ment again responded to the call to the 
Colors, but this time khaki had replaced 
gray, just as in the past gray replaced 
the picturesque dark blue coats, with 
scarlet facings, and white trousers— 
the uniform worn by the Seventh Regi- 
ment in 1810. But whatever the uni- 
form and whatever the generation, the 


cal in patriotic loyalty. 

The portrait of Major 
painted by Jarvis in 1810, shows him 
wearing the uniform of the Seventh 
New York Regiment. It is the only 
portrait of its kind in existence, and the 


Myers, 


officers of the Seventh Regiment hope 
some day to have a copy of the orig- 
inal portrait to hang in their armory 
in New York City. The portrait is 
owned by Mrs. Julian James of -Wash- 
ington, Major Myers’ grand-daughter. 

Major Myers’ commission in the regi- 
ment is dated June, 1810, and is signed 
by Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of 
New York. 

Major Myers was born in Newport, 
R. L., on May 1, 1776, two months be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence. 
His father was a distinguished scholar, 
speaking and writing most of the 


18 


spirit animating the regiment is identi- 


ing languages. In 1777 he died, leaving 
a widow and several children. 

Young Myers, left fatherless, gave 
sarly evidence of possessing marked 
character and ability. When but a lad 
of thirteen he witnessed a memorable 
event in American history. One of the 
dense crowds before the City Hall in 
Wall Street, he saw Chancellor Living- 
ston administer the oath of office which 
made General George Washington first 
President of the United States. 

West Point Academy was not then 
in existence, so young Myers studied 
under Colonel de la Croix, a French 
officer who had served with Napoleon. 
After six years’ practical experience in 
the Seventh New York Regiment he 
attained the rank of senior captain and 
acting major. 

In 1812 Captain Myers accepted a 
captain’s commission in the regular 
army, 13th Regiment, U. S. Infantry, 
commanded by Col. Peter P. Schuyler. 
In one of his letters to his son he writes: 


“ | buckled on my sword to advance to 
my station at Charlotte, Lake Cham- 
plain, as one of the defenders of my 
country.” This sword may be seen in 
the National Washington, 
and on its broad belt are traces of blood 


Museum, 


from a wound which nearly cost him 
his life. 

It was during a successful engage- 
ment with the British at Crysler’s Field 
that Major Myers was so severely 


wounded. Thirty splinters were re- 


taken to Plattsburg, N. Y., on a horse 
led by his faithful William 
who had searched for his 


4 


servant, 
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LIEUT. M. MYERS 
In uniform of 7th Regiment in 1810. 
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master among the dead and dying. 
He was taken to the house of Dr. Mann, 
where he remained for four months, 
and where he met a charming young 
girl, Miss Charlotte Bailey, who soon 
afterwards became his wife. She was a 
daughter of Judge William Bailey, of 
Plattsburg, and a sister of Theodorus 
Bailey, afterward Rear Admiral in the 
United States Navy, distinguished for 
his gallant service in the Civil War. 
3eside distinction as a soldier, Major 
Myers won laurels as a legislator, be- 
ing five times elected to the New York 
Assembly and in 1832 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives. He gained 


a.” 


. 7 Baltimore, Md., the birthplace of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” 
prize of $1000 for a “National Citizens’ 
Creed” which embodies the ideals and be- 
liefs of the United States. 

The contest is open to all who have 
been born in, or who have become natu- 
ralized citizens of, the United States. Any 
contestant may submit more than one 
creed. The author is to use only a private 
mark on the manuscripts submitted,’and 
a sealed envelope containing the author’s 
full name and address and the private 
mark must accompany the manuscripts. 


has offered a 
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the lasting gratitude of the Quakers of 
his State by securing them the right to 
decline all military service, which was 
contrary to their religious principles. 

Among other prominent positions he 
was made Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York by the 
Masonic Fraternity, of which he was a 
distinguished member. 

Major Myers died in his ninety-sixth 
year, and is buried in Vale Cemetery, 
Schenectady, N. Y., where a beautiful 
monument bears his name and that of 
his wife and his ten children. His 
motto, “ Do right, and fear not,” is an 
epitome of his upright life. 


PRIZE CONTEST 


The envelopes will be opened only when 
the judges have made their decision. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only. The creed 
should not exceed 300 words. 

The one hundred and third contest is 
now open and will continue until Septem- 
ber 14, 1917, the anniversary of the writ- 
ing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

All manuscripts are to be sent to the 
Committee on Manuscripts, Citizens’ 
Creed Contest,.care of Educational Foun- 
dations, 31-33 East 27th Street, New 
York City. 
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Monroe Chapter (New York). The 
year just passed has been one of normal 
progress. There have been held ten regu- 
lar meetings, seven board meetings and 
one special meeting. There has been one 
death, two resignations and one transfer. 

Of those newly elected, Mrs. Charles 
Johnson is the only one who has qualified 
and attained membership. The average 
attendance has been twenty-five. Our 
Regent has been present at every meeting 
of the year. 

The year-book program has been fol- 
lowed with few exceptions. 

Doubtless the most important meeting 
of the year marked the occasion of the 
visit to us of the State Regent, Mrs. 
Spraker. On October 19 our Regent had 
delightful Mrs. 
Spraker’s honor at which the other guests 


a most luncheon in 
were the members of the program com- 
mittee, and later Mrs. Caswell received 
the members of the Chapter. The Chapter 
was addressed by the State Regent upon 
appropriate subjects and in a most inspir- 
ing and charming manner. 

At the November meeting the Regent, 
Mrs. Caswell, gave a most interesting 
report of the State conference held at 
Albany to which she and Mrs. Hiler were 
delegates. 

On April 12, at Mrs. Rapalee’s, Dr. 


Hazen gave the members much valuable 


and appreciated information concerning 

the Red Cross, its work and its needs. 

Public social events held during the vear 

were the card party and Annual Ball, 

both of which were decidedly successful. 
22 
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Notable accomplishments of the year 
were the adoption of Mrs. Adams’ “ Flag 
Code,” 


the placing of it in the schools 
of Brockport, Elmira, and St. Johnsville, 
and provision for the equipment and fur- 
nishing of a Red Cross box to be sent 
to the Base Hospital Supply Station at 
Rochester. 

(Mrs. JAMes) Carrie P. MANN, 


Secretary. 


The Stars and Stripes Chapter ( bur- 
lington, Iowa) has just ended a most 
gratifying year’s work. The subject of 
the program for the year was “ Iowa,” 
and the themes and early history of the 
State most interestingly discussed. The 
Chapter is in a flourishing condition, and 
eight members have been accepted during 
the year. The principal work accom- 
plished was: $25 given to the remaining 
debt on the Memorial Continental Hall; 
$10 donated to local Red Cross work; $5 
to marking Camp McClelland, which is 
beautifully located on the bank of the 
Mississippi River facing Rock Island, IIL., 
and $5 to the G. A. R. towards buying the 
flags for decorating graves on May 30. 
We have also given a large bunting flag 
to float from the new bridge that spans 
the Mississippi River at this point, and a 
field flag to Company I of the lowa Na- 
tional Guard. The Chapter was repre- 
sented in a patriotic celebration recently 
in this city by a handsomely decorated 
float with bunting and flags. The impor- 
tant personages represented in the float 
were George and Martha Washington, 
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and thirteen wre James Wilson 
Grimes School, who represented the thir- 
teen original Colonies. 
MACFLYNN, 
Historian. 


Gaviota Chapter (Long Beach, Cal.) 
is just closing+its ninth year, and those 
whose privilege it has been to know the 
Chapter for the entire time of its existence 
can truly say that we are steadily going 
forward, that the spirit of the Chapter 
and the sincere feeling of its members for 
one another and for the work we are 
trying to do is growing stronger 
year. 


every 


Beside our regular monthly meetings, 
which have been very well attended and 
full of interest to all, many of the Chapter 
members are meeting weekly to work for 
the Red Cross, or working at home for 
the same object. 

Our Committee on Patriotic Education 
has put framed copies of the California 
Flag Law into all the city schools and we 
have contributed the money for a bronze 
bell to mark the point where the old 
Camino Real—the “ King’s Highway ” of 
the Mission Days—comes nearest to Long 
Beach. 

In November we had the pleasure of 
entertaining the State Regent and Vice- 
Regent, and in January the regular meet- 
ing was prefaced by a luncheon at which 
the members-to-be of the new Chapter 
now being formed here were our guests. 

GERTRUDE W. MERwIN, 
Historian. 


Rebecca Weston Chapter (Dexter, 
Me.) was organized May 16, 1916, and 
has just completed a year of entertaining 
and patriotic endeavor. 

Flag Day was observed at the home of 
the Regent, Mrs. Carrie Brewster, and 
through the kindness of Mrs. Brewster 
they secured a moving-picture slide of the 


flag which is shown at the beginning of 
each performance. 

Upon the departure of Company A, 
Second Infantry, N. G. S. M., for Texas, 
the Regent, in behalf of the Chapter, 
presented the troops with a State flag. 

A field day was held at the cottage of 
Mrs. Edna Emery Hutchins at Lake Se- 
basticook (Newport, Me.), where we had 
the pleasure of entertaining the State 
Regent, Mrs. Alice Steele, and Mrs. 
Thacher Guernsey 
Guernsey, 


George of Kansas. 
Mrs. now President General, 
gave a very interesting talk upon the work 
of the National Society and of the relief 
work done by the Society 
local Chapters. 
Cooperating with the Trustees of the 
Public Library, the Chapter had a com- 
plete set of seventeen volumes of the 
Massachusetts Records of Revolutionary 
Soldiers and Sailors placed in the library. 
Desiring to show our appreciation of 
her enthusiasm in organizing the Chapter 
and leading us in our work, at the Novem- 
ber meeting we presented our Regent 
with a gavel and ballot box. Have con- 
tributed to various National and State 
causes 


and various 


and added twelve new members to 
our original forty-two. 

At the Annual Meeting, May, 1917, the 
Regent presented the Chapter with a 
handsome silk Flag and Standard. 
1916 Board of Officers was reélected. 

ELEANOR TEWKsburRY LINCOLN, 


The 


Historian. 


Knickerbocker Chapter (New York). 
Patriotic work of Knickerbocker Chap- 
ter during the past two years has been 
along many widely different lines; 1916 
and 1917 have produced new problems, 
many beyond the Chapter’s resources and 
treasury. 

Patriotic work has been done in the 
presentation of two stands of colors to 
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the Junior Naval Reserve, and another 
United States’ emblem honored and re- 
vered, was presented to the Washington 
Headquarters Association, who protect 
the Jumel Mansion in its historic atmos- 
phere. In the past few years, Knicker- 
bocker Chapter has had under its charge 
one room at this Jumel Mansion; and two 
of our most active members, Mrs. William 
R. Stewart, our Honorary Regent, and 
Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips, a Chapter ex- 
officer of many years’ service, have each 
served her term as President of the Wash- 
ington Headquarters Association, and 
many members have also served on com- 
mittee. 

Civic and Educational interests have 
also been considered. A contribution to 
the “ Safe and Sane Fourth-of-July ”’ is 
an annual forethought. The memory- 
book of a D. A. R. friend of our Regent 
in South Carolina; the reinstatement of a 
young Naval Reservist, who temporarily 
lost an honorable position through lack 
of funds; the “D. A. R. Magazine” 
deficit, for which Chapter codperation 
was asked for relief; boxes of books to 
Berry School, Rome, Georgia; and the 
Hinman School, Kentucky; Contribu- 
tions to the New York Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools Association; a scholarship 
endowment in the Dark Corner School 
of South Carolina; and a small contribu- 
tion toa D. A. R. scholarship in a George- 
town, S. C., country school. All these 
prove our enthusiastic appreciation as a 
Chapter of the needs, personal, of those 
who would be patriotic citizens and “ good 
Americans.” 

Our honored Regent, Mrs. Simon 
Baruch, has generously offered her sum- 
mer home in New Jersey for a base-hos- 
pital for the New Jersey Coast Guard 
Service. 

(Miss) Grace Tarr, 
Historian. 
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Wendell Wolfe Chapter (District of 
Columbia). With the celebration of its 
seventh birthday anniversary on April 
12, Wendell Wolfe Chapter, closed a suc- 
cessful year of work. The celebration 
took the form of a guest meeting at which, 
owing to the near approach of Con- 
tinental Congress, a number of prominent 
Daughters were present. 

The subject of study by the Chapter 
during the past year has been “ The 
History of the Northwest Territory,” 
following its previous studies in Revolu- 
tionary and Colonial history, and also that 
of the National Capital. The papers this 
year have maintained an unusually high 
standard of excellence. 

For several years the Chapter has had 
as its educational work the financing of 
a young girl of the North Carolina moun- 
tains, she having attended both the Lees- 
McCrae Institute at Banner Elk, N. C., 
and Davenport College, Lenoir, N. C. 
She is teaching at present and the Chapter 
has another protégé from the same 
region attending the Lees-McCrae Insti- 
tute. In order to meet this financial obli- 
gation, the Chapter By-laws have been 
amended, levying a tax of $1.00 per year 
on each member. 

During the year nine meetings have 
been held, and a large reception given, 
the latter event taking place on the even- 
ing of November 18, 1916, in honor of 
Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, an hon- 
orary member of the Chapter. 

Fifteen dollars was contributed to the 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund of 
the George Washington University in 
honor of the Regent who holds the degree 
of M. A. from that university. Ten 
dollars was voted toward the six hundred 
dollars for a hospital bed to be given by 
the District D. A. R., and contributions to 
Friendship House, a neighborhood settle- 
ment house, the Association for the Blind, 
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and the Emily _— MeL ean Scholar- 
ship Fund for the non-sectarian school 
at St. Mary’s, Maryland, have been made. 

One of the charter members and the 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. Harry C. Oberholser, 
has been honored in being selected for the 
office of Corresponding Secretary for the 
District Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and another member, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Eva Elizabeth 
Luke, was chosen by the State Historian 
to write one of the fourteen historical 
papers on the early land grants to the 
District of Columbia. Her subject was 
Abbey Manor,” the grant on 
which the Capitol building is located. 
These papers are to be bound and placed 
in the Library at Continental Memorial 
Hall. 

A beautiful silk flag was given to the 
Beginners’ Department of the Petworth 
Methodist-Episcopal Sunday School, and 
a book, Volume I of the History of the 
National Capital by B. Bryan, was given 
to the library at Continental Memorial 
Hall. As is its custom, the 
Chapter laid a wreath on the statue of 
3enjamin Franklin on Decoration Day. 

There is a remarkable spirit of codp- 
eration in the members, much patriotic 
enthusiasm, and to a marked degree, loyal 
devotion to the highest and best ideals ‘of 
our great and beloved organization. 


“ Cerne 


annual 


Eva Evizanetn LuKE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Fort Phoenix Chapter (New Bedford, 
Mass.) is nearing the close of its fourth 
season. We have had the regular busi- 
ness and social meeting once a month for 
eight months each year, and always close 
the season with an outing. We have en- 
joyed entertainments of both educational 
and historical value, listened to able ad- 
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dresses by many public speakers, and on 
several occasions we were delightfully en- 
tertained with readings and musical selec- 
tions far above the average in quality and 
talent. We have held one “Colonial Tea,” 
which was a great success in every way. 

The Chapter has donated many sub- 
stantial sums to different charities and 
schools. On King Albert’s birthday, we 
sold tags amounting to over $200 for the 
relief of the Belgium sufferers. We have 
placed markers at the graves of twenty- 
four Revolutionary soldiers, sent a box of 
comforts to the soldiers on the Texas 
border, contributed $10 toward the 
“Chimes” at Valley Forge, and have 
placed a tablet on a very old house, in 
Acushnet (a suburb of our city), a house 
raided by the British in Revolutionary 
days, and fortunately left standing. We 
have now pledged ourselves to each earn 
a dollar, the sum total to be given to the 
New Bedford branch of the Red Cross 
Society for comforts for soldiers and 
sailors of our own State. Our ex-Regent, 
Mrs. Olive B. Sherman, was one of the 
1000 ladies chosen by the National Society 
to raise $25 to help cancel the debt on 
Continental Hall, which she did, and sent 
the contribution in the name of our 
Chapter. 

So, you see, we are accepting the re- 
sponsibilities and honors with the social 
affairs, helping to do our part as a patri- 
otic society in the present time of war and 
strife. 
(Mrs. D. Epw.) JosepHine F. Buiss, 

Historian. 


Granite Chapter (Newmarket and 
Newfields, N. H.). The Daughters of 
this Chapter have recently received in 
honorary membership Mrs. Mary R. Pike, 
widow of Rev. James Pike, ont of 
Newfields. 
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Mrs. Pike was born September 11, 


1815, the daughter of Rev. John and 


Mary (Dodge) Brodhead. Her grand- 
father Capt. Luke Brodhead was a soldier 
of the Revolution and served on the staff 
of General Lafayette. Her ancestor, 
Daniel Brodhead, was born in Royston, 
England, and served as an officer under 
‘King Charles II. He came to America 
with the expedition under Col. Richard 


- Nichols in 1644 and was the ancestor of 


Pennsylvania and New 


England 
Brodheads. 

Mrs. Pike has retained her interest and 
enjoyment in life and keeps well informed 
on current events which are so rapidly 
making the history of our time. 

Granite Chapter is pleased and honored 


in the membership of Mrs. Pike. 


NELLIE PALMER GEORGE, 
Historian. 


Gouverneur Morris Chapter (Gouv- 
erneur, N. Y.) is soon to celebrate its 
nineteenth birthday anniversary. During 
the nineteen years the Chapter has de- 
veloped into a large and flourishing or- 
ganization, active and interested in all 
patriotic work. In the past year $50 has 
been contributed towards a_ Building 
Fund for a future home for the Chapter, 
in memory of Mrs. Anna Wolfe, our first 
Regent and organizer of our Chapter, 
who died within the past year. 

The Chapter recently received a gift 
called the Susan Hildreth Hilts Collection 
of Household Antiquities, including a 
spinning wheel, deerskin-covered trunk ; 
hammered-silver teaspoons, etc. 

There are many old burying grounds in 
St. Lawrence County and the committee 
for locating Revolutionary soldiers’ 
graves has made an extensive search for 
these graves and placed government 
markers on several with appropriate ex- 
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ercises by the Chapter. Some of the 


epitaphs on the old soldiers’ graves are 
very quaint. One reads: 


fag 
Deny me not this little spot ‘ee 
My weary limbs to rest, hay 


Till I shall rise above the skies 
To be forever blest. 


We are planning to place a marker on 
this grave, so this old soldier who was 
born in 1754 can always hold his little 
spot “to rest his weary limbs.” 

Our Chapter work at present is to 
raise money for a community flag to be 
raised on Memorial Day by the veterans. 
We are also interested in Red Cross work 
in connection with the Women’s Relief 
Corps. We realize that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution now have 
their work to do in this war by assisting in 
maintaining the principles of freedom and 
Democracy for 


fought in 1776. 


which our ancestors 


Iemity HAGAR York, 


Historian. 


The Alamo Chapter (San Antonio, 
Texas). By courtesy of the management 
of the St. Anthony Hotel, the Alamo 
Chapter has had a delightful meeting 
place for the year 1916-1917. Many new 
members have been added and we have 
had a happy and successful year. 

Our Chapter contributed $25 to the 
Continental Hall fund and Mrs. Dibrell, a 
member, added $25, making $50 to this 
fund. 

The Alamo Chapter has also contrib- 
uted to the Panel Fund at Valley Forge, 
Washington Memorial Chapter. We also 
pledged $25 to the State Normal School 
fund. 

Mrs. Harry Hyman, the Regent, Mrs. 
J. Kendrick Collins, the Historian, Mrs. 
Frank Bell, the Recording Secretary, and 
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Mrs. T. P. McCampbell, the Chaplain of 
the Chapter attended the State Confer- 
ence at Fort Worth. 

The Alamo Chapter endorsed the pas- 
sage of a bill making Palo Duro Canyon a 
National Park. 

The Alamo Chapter voted for the pre- 
sentation of attractively framed copies of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
other patriotic pictures, to be presented 
to the city schools from time to time. 

The Alamo Chapter has worked indus- 
triously and successfully in Red Cross 
work for the American fund, also in the 
selling of American flags on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

The Alamo Chapter is devotedly at- 
tached to the present Regent, Mrs. Harry 
Hyman, and in compliment to her as a 
fitting close to the year’s work, an amend- 
ment to Article 9 of the Constitution ex- 
tending the term of office for the Regent, 
was offered and unanimously carried. 

The chapter has suffered a great loss in 
the death of one of the oldest members, 
Mrs. J. M. Bennett, Sr. She was the first 
Honorary Regent. 

The Chapter placed on record some 
bright verses expressing thanks for a 
baby spoon in the name of the mascot, 
William Kenyon Jackson, of New Yark 
City. 

Many fine papers have been read this 
year. One specially defining AMERICAN- 
isM brought up the question of honoring 
the American flag and a discussion of its 
use and forbidden abuse, and from every 
loyal heart, aching and throbbing with 
sympathy for the ‘world-wide conflict of 
Nations, went up a prayer. 

From fire and brand and hostile hand, 

God save our own. 


Mrs. J. Kenprick CoL.ins, 


Historian. 


»*woman. 


The Elizabeth Jackson Chapter 
(Washington, D. C.) was organized Jan- 
uary 11, 1898, and named for the mother 
of General Andrew Jackson, who, with 

her husband Andrew and two young sons, 


left Ireland in 1765 and emigrated to — 


South Carolina and purchased a tract of | 
land in what was then called the Waxhaw 
settlement about forty-five miles from — 
Camden. 
their third son, Andrew, was born, and 
before the end of the year his father died, — 
leaving the three boys to the care of their 
mother, a woman possessed of courage, 

industry, and much strength of character. 

In 1780 the war was brought to their very 

door and the wounded survivors were 
taken to the Waxhaw meeting house and 
there Elizabeth Jackson was among the 
most active and humane in this labor of 
love and patriotism. After the battle of 
Camden she and her family fled with 
others to a distant part of the State, as 
they were determined not to become 
British subjects; this voluntary exile is 
among the numerous evidences of resolu- 
tion and spirit shown by brave 
Later Elizabeth, learning of the 
capture and imprisonment of her two 
sons (her eldest son Hugh had died from 
heat and exhaustion after the battle of 
Stono), hastened to Camden and found 
them sleeping on the floor and their only 
food a scanty supply of stale bread; they 
had been robbed of most of their clothing 
and were in a pitiable state, as they were 
infected with smallpox. By energy and 
perseverance she effected an exchange of 
prisoners, her sons included in the num- 
ber, and immediately started for home. 
They had but two horses; Elizabeth was 
given one and on the other her son Rob- 
ert, too ill to walk, was held by his com- 
panions, while Andrew walked barefoot 
and half clad; thus journeyed forty miles 
in the rain. Robert only survived a few 
days and Andrew was delirious and in a 


this 


It was here in March, 1767, _ 
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hopeless condition, but through the de- 
voted care of his mother he recovered. 
This unselfish woman was not content 
with helping her own sons, but went to 
Charleston in 1782 to nurse her sick coun- 
trymen—prisoners on the ships—and 
worn by grief and fatigue she contracted 
the ship fever and died on her way home 
and was buried in an unmarked grave. 
Her son Andrew was unable to find the 
place, so no monument marks the grave 
of this brave, patriotic woman. 
A.ice H. HEAtTon, 
Regent. 


Daniel Morgan Chapter (Gaffney, 
S.C.) Two years ago this Chapter, under 
the regency of Mrs. Pratt Pierson, moved 
the remains of Colonel James Williams, 
a hero of the battle of King’s Mountain, 
from an old field to this place, and on 
April 6, 1917, under the regency of Miss 
Ray Macomson, a suitable marker has 
been placed over that spot. Two brass 
mountain howitzer cannon are mounted 
on granite with a pyramid of 40 balls be- 

_ tween a bronze tablet with this inscrip- 
tion: 
CoL. JAMES WILLIAMS, 
Hero of the Battle of Kings Mountain, 1781. 


Erected by the Daniel Morgan Chapter, 
A. 


The unveiling was patriotic and inspir- 
ing. The two children of Colonel Will- 
iams who dropped the veil are direct de- 
scendants of Colonel Williams—lIsabe! 
Witherspoon and Walter McIntosh. The 
State Regent, Mrs. F. H. H. Calhoun 
was present and made a splendid speech. 
Dr. Lee Davis Lodge, of Limestone Col- 
lege, closed the exercises with an inspir- 
ing address. 

An informal reception was given by the 
Chapter to the invited guests in the club 
room of the city library. 

Mrs. Pratt Pierson, 
Chairman Monument Committee. 
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The George Washington Chapter 
(Galveston, Texas) was organized at the 
residence of Mrs. George Seligson on Pte 
June 17, 1895, the anniversary of the Bat- | 
tle of Bunker Hill. : 

The following are charter members of 
the Chapter: Mesdames Sydney T. Fon- 

taine, Allen J. Smith, George Seligson, Ed- 
ward Harris, Edwin Bruce, Thomas J. 
Groce, M. V. Judson, William Pitt Bal- 
linger, Edward Randall, Andrew Mills, 
Theodore Thompson, John Harrington, 
Misses Shirley V. W. Fontaine, Lillian 
Seligson, Eloise Noble, Bettie Ballinger 
and Maggie Jones. The Chapter was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Sydney T. Fontaine, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Allen J. Smith, and it was 
the first Chapter organized in the State of 
Texas. 

Mrs. Fontaine was appointed from 
Washington, Regent for Galveston, and 
bears the distinction of being the first 
member of the D. A. R. to join from 
Texas. 

The first sorrow of our Chapter was the 
death of our Vice Regent, Mrs. Allen J. 
Smith—a woman of rare attainments of 
mind and heart. 

The most honored name in our history 
was given our infant Chapter for the 
reason that it had the distinction of hav- 
ing as its first Regent a great-grand- 
daughter of Samuel Washington, brother 
of George Washington. Miss Eugenia 
Washington, one of the founders of the 
organization and whose National num- 
ber was No. 1, honored us by becoming a 
member. 

The George Washington Chapter is the 
fortunate possessor of an historic gavel. 
The mallet is made of wood, polished with 
age, from one of the posts of the old 
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MG North Concord Bridge at Concord, Mass., 
% where “the shot that was heard around 

_ the world” was fired. The handle of the S| 
gavel was made of a piece of the flooring 


of a little house at Valley Forge where 

Washington had his headquarters. The 
> ends are banded with silver from a table- 
- spoon used in Washington’s household. 
The end of the handle is tipped with the 
end of the spoon on which “W” is en- 
graved. 

The name and date of organization of 
the Chapter is engraved in old English 
and on the other silver band around the 
mallet is engraved the chapter motto 
“Ubi Libertas ibi Patria’ (where liberty 
dwells there is my country). This in- 
scription was taken from the seal of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, given to Mrs. Fontaine's 
father by the General. 

The gavel was presented to the Chap- 
ter by its first Regent, Mrs. Sydney T. 
Fontaine. 

Mrs. Fontaine was regent for three 
years. Mrs. George Seligson was then 
elected regent but declined the Regency. 
Since that time the following members 
have made most capable and successful 
Regents: Mrs. T. J. Groce, Mrs. L. J. 
Polk, Mrs. Edward F. Harris, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Randall, Mrs. Edwin Bruce, Mrs. 
Maco Stewart, Mrs. James Thompson, 
and Mrs. Walter Ayers, the present Re- 
gent. 

The Chapter now has a large member- 
ship and has lived up to its high standard. 
Being the first Chapter in the State, it 
leads in all patriotic work and is now 
first in the Red Cross and preparedness 
work for our beloved country. 


7» 


Marie RALSTON, 


Secretary. 

Merion Chapter (Merion, Pa.). Mer- 
ion Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, unveiled a tablet marking one 
of the original milestones at the old Lan- 
caster Road, or Blockley and Merion 
Turnpike (laid out in 1690), on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 14, 1917. The day 
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was bright and clear, and representatives — 
from the Colonial Dames, Sons of the = 
American Revolution, Sons of the Revo- ‘ 
lution, and Children of the American 
Revolution, also representatives from all 
nearby D. A. R. Chapters were present. 

The inscription is as follows: 


Original mile-stone marking old ; 
Lancaster Road, or Blockley and 

Merion Turnpike, laid out in 1690. 

Tablet erected by Merion Chapter, 

D. A. R., 1917, 


The opening patriotic address was made 
by the Rev. Henry A. F. Hoyt, D.D., 
Chaplain Major (retired), N. G. Pa., 
rector of St. John’s P. E. Church, Lower 
Merion. This was followed by the Salute 
to the Flag. “America” was then sung by 
all present. An historic paper, giving the 
history of the old road, was read by Dora 
Harvey Develin, Regent of the Chapter. 
The Tablet was unveiled by Beulah Har- 
vey and Louis H. Bueck, Jr., of the Mar- 
tha Williams Society, D. A. R. “The 
Red, White, and Blue,” followed by the 
benediction completed the exercises. 
This section of Pennsylvania was-settled 
by the Welsh Friends, or Quakers, and is 
known as the “Welsh Tract.” Merion 
Meeting House, the oldest church in this . 
State, was built in 1695, on the site of a 
still older log meeting house, built in 
1683. The land on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, at the Middle Ferry (where 
Market Street bridge now stands) be- 
longed to the Welsh Friends. Very soon 
after the city of Philadelphia was founded 
a Quaker meeting known as 
“Schuylkill meeting” stood near the pres- 
ent site of the abattoir. In 1690 the 
Welsh Merion laid out a road from Meri- 
on Meeting House to the Middle Ferry. 
The ferry was under the care of the 
Friends and they had their own boat. 
This road is now Lancaster Avenue be- 
low Fifty-second Street. (It was con- 


house 
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ANCASTER ROAD. 0 
MERION TURNPIKE: 


TABLET ASS D BY. ME 


tinued all the 
later period. ) 
On the Blockley and Merion Turnpike, 
as upon all early roads, the miles were in- 
dicated by milestones. 


way to Lancaster at a 


The one marked 
by Merion Chapter was the sixth on this 
old roadway. Merion Chapter placed a 
tablet there because the city has grown 
up all about it, and we feared that, in a 
few years, the old Lancaster Road, 
Blockley and Merion Turnpike, would be 
entirely lost and forgotten in the unro- 
mantic and prosaic name of Fifty-fourth 
Street—the name it bears at Wynnefield 
to-day. 


Dora Harvey DEVELIN, 


Regent. 
The Susana Randolph Chapter ( Van- 
, dalia, Mo.) was organized February 10, 
; 1917, by our State Regent, Mrs. William 
R. Painter. 
and 


We have seventeen active 
and five 
When the Chapter was 
organized we had with us members from 
the following Chapters: Col. Jonathan 
Pettibone Chapter, Louisiana, Mo.; The 
Nancy Robbin Chapter, Frankford, Mo. ; 
the Chapter, 
Mexico, Mo. From these three Chapters 
we drew our charter members. Follow- 
ing the organization ceremony a course 
luncheon was served. 

Our first regular meeting was with 


one associate members, 


papers pending. 


Mexico, Missouri 


TABLET ERECTED BY MERION CHAPTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


BLOCKLEY AND 
OUT IN 1690. 


ION CHAPTER D.A.R. 


Miss Ruby Turner, our Regent, when the 
Chapter voted to give flags Baby 
Week to every home having a baby under 
three and a half years of age. 

At our last meeting the Chapter voted 
to make and give comfort bags to all boys 
going to war from Vandalia, Missouri. 

The Susana Randolph Chapter is in its 
infancy, but we hope to grow and accom- 
plish much good. 

(Mrs. J. M.) lone IrviNeE Bicas, 
Secretary. 


for 


Margaret Gaston Chapter (Lebanon, 
Tenn.) organized in 1897, is enthusiastic 
in its study of history, and the welfare of 
our country. Flag Day is always ob- 
The Historic Sites 
Committee is now raising a fund to place 
a Revolutionary memorial drinking foun- 
tain at the old spring around which our 
city was built. The committee in Patri- 
otic Education is placing a flag and a copy 
of the flag laws in every room in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The county was settled in 1799 and : 
formed part of the “ North Carolina 
Military 

The following is a list of Revolutionary 
soldiers buried in Wilson County: Col. 
Benj. Searrell, Edward Morris, Col. David 
John Foster, Benj. Tarver, 
Powell, John Wynn, 
Arthur Derr, George 


served patriotically. 


Reserve.” 


Avery, 


Campbell, 
Nathaniel 
Burton, 
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Abraham Vaughn, Dennis Kelley, Robert 
Edwards. 

Lebanon, the county seat, was laid out 
in 1802. Andrew Jackson purchased 


two town lots here in 1808. General Sam 


Houston practised law here in 1818-1819. 
The first marriage license recorded was 
on November 8, 1805, for John Cawthon 
and Parthenia W. Rutland; John Allen, 
clerk. 


Maup MerrIMAN HUFFMAN, 


The Colonel John Evans Chapter 
(Morgantown, W. Va.) reports a steady 
growth in membership during the last 
three years. Since its organization in 
1909, sixty-eight members have been en- 
rolled. Of these members five have died. 

Our Chapter has made excellent prog- 
ress along various lines during the past 
year. Our meetings have been held on 
the second Wednesday of every month 
at the homes of the members. At the 
October meeting we had the pleasure of 
hearing a most interesting paper, “Wo- 
men in the Founding of America,” by 
Mrs. Parks Fisher, Honorary Life State 
Regent, and Honorary Life Regent of the 
Colonel John Evans Chapter. Much 
credit is due our Regent, Mrs. Stephen 
G. Jackson, whose untiring efforts have 
made the Chapter so successful. The 
Year Book, which is the work of Miss 
Emma Boughner, deserves special men- 
tion. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Joseph H. 
McDermott, Registrar and Chapter 
Charity Officer, and the members of the 
Col. Zacquil Morgan Chapter, Child- 
ren of the American Revolution, have 
done a great deal of charitable work, es- 
pecially at Christmas times. Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott has also made it very pleasant 
for the children by permitting them to use 
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her gymnasium every month for their 

meetings. 

A committee to prevent desecration of 
the flag has had State Flag Codes placed 
in conspicuous places about the city. 
Each year we have given prizes to the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils of the 
public schools making the highest average 
in United States history. At present the 
members of our Chapter are actively en- 
gaged in Red Cross work, co-operating 
with the Elizabeth Ludington Hagans 
Chapter, D. A. R. 

Our Chapter is named in honor of 
Colonel John Evans, a soldier of the 
Revolution and one of the early settlers 
of our country, and the children’s Chapter 
is named in honor of Colonel Zacquil 
Morgan, a soldier of the Revolution and 
founder of our city. Both served through 
the Revolution with the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Morgantown is a beautiful city of 
15,000 people and is one of the oldest cities 
in West Virginia. It was incorporated in 
1785 by Act of the Virginia Legislature 
and named Morgan’s Town in honor of 
Colonel Morgan, who settled here in 1762. 
The site of Colonel Evans’ home has been 
marked by our chapter with a memorial 
tablet and the old Morgan homestead is 
still in possession of members of the 
family. 


: Mrs. Max MATHERS 
2 
Historian. 


Lone Tree Chapter (Greensburg, 
Ind.) in October, 1916, unveiled a large 
boulder marking the old Michigan trail 
which runs through this city. The stone 
bears a bronze tablet inscribed as follows: 
“To Commemorate the Michigan State 
Road Surveyed 1828-1830; Completed 
1837. Though the Pathfinders Die, the 
Paths Remain Open. Placed by Lone 
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1916.” 
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Tree Chapter, D. A. R., Greensburg, Ind., 
The ceremony of unveiling the 
marker and its presentation to the city of 
Greensburg was witnessed by a large as- 
sembly, among whom was the Governor 
of Indiana. Mrs. Chas. Johnston, Regent 
of Lone Tree Chapter, in a graceful 
speech, stated the purpose which prompted 


liam’s address she unveiled the tablet and 
Mrs. Johnston formally presented it to 
the city. Mayor Mendenhall accepted it 
in behalf of the city, thanking the 
D. A. R. Chapter for its generous gift. 
Governor Ralston paid high tribute 
to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and commended the local Chapter 


ROAD 
COMPLETED i837. 


COUGH THE 
THE FATHS 


TABLET ERECTED BY LONE TREE CHAPTER, 


the Chapter to place the marker, and 
Miss Pearl Williams gave the history of 
the old Michigan road which was first 
surveyed in 1828 and again in 1830. The 
road was constructed from Michigan 
City to Indianapolis, and from there 
through Greensburg to Madison, and was 


a tremendous enterprise for pioneer 


- At the conclusion of Miss Wil- 


PATHFINDERS DIE 
EMAIN. OPEN 


INDIANA 


for its help in commemorating the old 
trail which was of such great value to 
the pioneers of the State. The program 
closed with the benediction pronounced 
by Rev. J. B. Lathrop, and the singing 
of “America” by the audience. 

SapiE BAKER, 


Historian. 
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THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
By Gelett Burgess 
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(of the Vigilantes) 


_ There are some People, at least, who have 
Waked Up to the fact that we are at War; 
and they are hard at Work ‘doing their Bit— 
for Themselves. 

They are the Dollar Patriots. 

All they see in this national crisis is: What 
is there In it for Me? Three Cheers for the 
Red, White and Blue—there’s Money in it! 
For them, the best Get-Rich-Quick proposition 
of the year is the Star Spangled Banner. 

Are You going to help them or let them 
Get Away with it? 

Do You believe in Wiping your Nose on the 
American Flag? 

All this was what I said to myself when I 
saw in a Fifth Avenue window, on May the 
first, a handkerchief on which was printed the 
Stars and Stripes. 

I went to a lawyer and had him look up the 
Penal Code of the State of New York. There 
he read: 

“Tt is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days or both to ex- 
pose to public view, manufacture, sell, expose 
for sale, etc., any article of merchandise upon 
which shall have been printed, painted, at- 
tached or otherwise placed, a representation of 

. . any flag, standard, color or ensign 
the United States of America or State flag of 
this State, or ensign to advertise, call 
attention to, decorate, mark or distinguish the 
article.” 

The next day, I called at the shop and noti- 
fied the proprietor that by his misuse of the 
flag he was committing a misdemeanor. As 
the next day the handkerchief was not re- 
moved, I notified the police. Summoned to 
appear the merchant did appear at the Jeffer- 
son Market Court for a hearing, and, upon 
my complaint was, after giving $100 bail, sum- 
moned to appear for trial at the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. 

The only defense offered was that no possi- 
ble purchaser could afford to blow his nose 
upon a 75c. silk handkerchief. But it wasn’t 
the customer’s, it was the merchant’s misuse 
of the flag that I was fighting. I was pro- 
testing against Dollar Patriotism. 

At another shop on Broadway I found a 
still larger exhibit of silk handkerchiefs—all 
decorated with the American Flag. 

The merchant told me that, although they 
were illegal, he had a small stock and would 
have to sell them—or he’d lose money. 


I warned him that he was liable to arrest 
at any minute, but he only smiled. Next 
morning I saw him rearranging his goods 
in the window—Then I was the one who 
smiled, through the plate glass. Those hand- 
kerchiefs were missing. He had already been 
visited by the police—at my request. 

How far was this sort of thing going, I 
wondered. 

I took a walk through the retail section, 
looking for the Star Spangled Banner. 

This is what I found: 

Handkerchiefs, paper napkins, neckties, hos- 
iery, stationery, parasols, candy boxes, hats, 
cigars, dinner “crackers,” rattles. 

The flag was pasted on the “crackers” so 
that when you pulled the ends to get the paper 
cap inside, you were forced to tear the flag. 

The rattle was so made that at each sound 
a hammer knocked the flag. 

Do You think that these are proper uses 
for the Flag of your Country? 

*$*$*$*$* 

You are not a Sentimentalist. You are not 
a Perfunctory Patriot. Your Country’s flag 
is a Symbol, not a Fetish. But still, you are 
a little more earnest than you were a year 
ago. The Flag means more to you since it 
began to side activity with World Civilization 
and National Equality. You don’t believe in 
using that symbol for the purpose of Adver- 
tising Goods. 

The Dollar Patriots see nothing but Dollar 
Marks on the Flag—make them see Stars! 
Isn’t it Up to You to teach them a Lesson? 
Yes, You! 

Get After the Star Spangled Banner—the 
Shops are Full of them. Put the Fear of 
God and the Police into the hearts of the 
Dollar Patriots who are Commercializing Old 
Glory. Keep your Flag Clean! 

That’s just One littke Way to Wake Up 
America to the Realization that we’re at War, 
we're in Danger, and we're in a whole lot 
deeper than most people think. We're going 
to Catch it—endways and sideways and head 
over heels and the Germans will Get us if we 
don’t Watch Out! 

What are you going to do about the Star 
Spangled Banner in Your Town? 

I'll tell you. 

You are first going to look up the Penal 
Code of your State and make sure that such 
uses of the flag as I have mentioned are 
against the law. And then— 

You are going to Get Busy. 

Now, aren’t You? 
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quarters. 


What makes Herbert Clark Hoover a 
popular leader is the adventurous quality 
which he can give to the humdrum busi- 
ness of feeding the world. It isn’t only 
because he fed Belgium, but the way 
he did it that appeals; the way he stood 
off the Germans, persuaded the Pope, 
dodged the Eng- 
lish, picked up 
ships in unlikely 
ports, loaded them 
under the nose of 
bureaucratic pro- 
hibitions, went 
over, around, and 
through the biggest 
war that was ever 
waged _ without 
once falling afoul 
what appeals, the 
genuine American 
manner of the 
American people. 

It is perhaps be- 
cause he shows 

signs of becoming 
a great popular 
leader that oppo- 
sition has  devel- 
oped in certain 


And what 

reaucrat could be 
blamed for quak- 
ing a little before 
the swift forward 

rush of this young 

world adventurer? 

Hoover facing the Boxer Rebellion, hold- 


ing himself the rank of Mandarin, Hoov- 


er in South Africa, Hoover handling a 


_ whole Russian province with as much 


_ease as the average man runs a farm; 


- Hoover in Belgium—any one of these 


pictures is enough to make the everlast- 
ing reputation of an average man. No 
wonder the people feel him the represen- 
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tative of their own urgent need to express 
the genius of Democracy in the medium 
in which we as people commonly work. 

Hoover is the man who more than any 
other redeems us from the common mis- 
apprehension as a _ people incurably 
material. All the old ideals make it 
necessary to ex- 
press national vir- 
tue in military 
terms, but here is 
a man who can put 
greatness into the 
buying of a ship- 
load of wheat, into 
corn and onions 
and potatoes. 

In appointing 
him Mr. Wilson 
has again demon- 
strated how close- 
ly he is in touch 
with the  instinc- 
tive choice of the 
people. 

Most of the 
work of this war 
has got to be done 
in just such crude 
materials as wheat 
and onions and po- 
tatoes; most of its 
victories must be 
won by harvesters 
and planters, by 
shipping clerks and 
manufacturers of 
canned goods and 
breakfast foods. 
The man who can make campaigns 
of that kind worth while to the men 
who fight them is the man for America. 

Hoover is such a man. 

And Hoover is the man whom certain 
sinister forces in Congress and the nation 
are trying to push aside. 

Are the American people going to 
let them do it? 
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it become obligatory: 


The Government is urging Americans to 
practise economy in living and simplicity in 
dress, and all true American women, by co- 
operating with the Government in this move- 
ment, will lessen the food shortage and reduce 
the high cost of living. 

The Department of Agriculture has _per- 
fected a series of practical lessons in home 
gardening, planting, canning, and preserving 
fruits, vegetables, and meats. These lessons 
will be given in this Magazine for the benefit 
of housewives desiring to learn the latest and 
most practical methods of growing and pre- 
serving food. The Department's canning sys- 
tem applies to all varieties of vegetables and 
fruits, and does not require either particular 
receipts or expensive cooking utensils. Can 
the food you have, with what you have. 

Readers desiring further information on any 
particular lesson can apply to the Editor. 


Iceless Refrigerator 

A companion convenience to the fireless 
cooker for the hot summer days is the ice- 
less refrigerator, or milk cooler. This con- 
sists of a wooden frame, covered with canton 
flannel or some similar material. It is de- 
sirable that the frame be screened, although 
this is not absolutely necessary. Wicks made 
of the same material as the covering rest in 
a pan of water on top of the refrigerator, al- 
lowing the water to seep down the sides. When 
evaporation takes place the heat is taken from 
the inside, with a consequent lowering of the 
temperature. On dry, hot days a temperature 
of 50° can be obtained in this refrigerator. 
The following description will aid in the con- 
struction of this device: 

Make a screened case 3% feet high with 
the other dimensions 12 by 15 inches. If a 
solid top is used, simply place the water pan 
on this. Otherwise fit the pan closely into 
the opening of the top frame and support it 
by l-inch cleats fastened to the inside of the 
frame. Place two movable shelves in the 
frame, 12 to 15 inches apart. Use a biscuit pan 
12 inches square on the top to hold the water, 
and where the refrigerator is to be used in- 
doors have the whole thing standing in a large 
pan to catch any drip. The pans and case may 
be painted white, allowed to dry, and then 
enameled. A covering of white canton flannel 
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should be made to fit the frame. Have the 
smooth side out and button the covering on the 
frame with buggy or automobile curtain hooks 
and eyes, arranged so that the door may be 
opened without unfastening these hooks. This 
can easily be done by putting one row of hooks 
on the edge of the door near the latch and 
the other just opposite the opening with the 
hem on each side extended far enough to 
cover the crack at the edge of the door, so 
as to keep out the warm, outside air and 
retain the cooled air. This dress or covering 
will have to be hooked around the top edge 
also. Two double strips one-half the width of 
each side should be sewed on the top of each 
side and*allowed to extend over about 2% 
or 3 inches in the pan of water. The bottom 
of the covering should extend to the lower 
edge of the case. 

Place the refrigerator in a shady place where 
air will circulate around it freely. If buttons 
and buttonholes are used on the canton flannel 
instead of buggy hooks, the cost should not 
exceed 85 cents. 


To Can Fruit Without Sugar 

Fruit for use in pies or salads or as stewed 
fruit can be canned without the use of sugar, 
according to the canning specialists of the de- 
partment. Any fruit, they say, may be success- 
fully sterilized and retained in the pack by 
simply adding boiling water instead of the hot 
syrup. 

CANNING Fruits WitHout Syrup 

Can the product the same day it is picked. 
Cull, steam, or seed, and clean the fruit by 
placing it in a strainer and pouring water over 
it until it is clean. Pack the product thor- 
oughly in glass jars or tin cans until they are 
full; use the handle of a tablespoon, wooden 
ladle, or table knife for packing purposes. 
Pour over the fruit boiling water from a 
kettle, place rubbers and caps in position, par- 
tially seal if using glass jars, seal completely if 
using tin cans. Place the containers in a 
sterilizing vat, such as a wash boiler with false 
bottom, or other receptacle improvised for the 
purpose. If using a hot-water bath outfit, proc- 
ess for 30 minutes; count time after the water 
has reached the boiling point; the water must 
cover the highest jar in container. After 


sterilizing remove packs, seal glass jars, wrap 


drier made up in the form of a cold frame, 
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in paper to prevent bleaching, and store in a 
dry, cool place. 

If you are canning in tin cans it will im- 
prove the product to plunge the cans quickly 
into cold water immediately after sterilization. 
When using a steam pressure canner instead of 
the hot-water bath, sterilize for 10 minutes 
with 5 pounds of steam pressure. Never allow 
the pressure to go over 10 pounds. 


Made Fruit and Vegetable Driers 


Types oF Driers 


1. The first type of drier is the ordinary sun 


and should have a window sash top and venti- 
lating holes or arrangements for the ready 
escape of the saturated air. The bottom of the 
drier should be tight so as to prevent the satu- 
ration of food products by evaporation from 
~ the soil. The inside rack for holding the dry- 
ing trays should be so made that there will be 


a free circulation of air around, under, and 


above the product. 


ing device. 


The front and two ends 


should be covered with cheese-cloth to provide 
_ for the escape of air and prevent dust and in- 


sects from entering the drier. Artificial heat 
_may be applied by way of an alcohol stove or 
other device which will heat and force the cir- 
culation of air through the drier and yet avoid 


saturating the food product with unpleasant 


odors from the kerosene lamp or other heat- 
] This same drier may be provided 
with a metal bottom so as to be placed over 
-an ordinary stove or wood fire working out of 
doors. As a substitute for the applied heat 
beneath the drier, a fan system of some kind 
may be used for the purpose of stirring and 
circulating the air through the drier. 

2. The second type of drier is one that has 
been made especially for use on the kitchen 
stove and may be denominated as the home 
stove drier. It should be constructed largely 


of metal, containing jacket and tiers of mov- 


able drying trays which can be readily inter- 


changed to insure equal drying of all trays at 
one and the same time. The top should be left 
‘open so as to permit the free escape of satu- 
rated air. This drier may be placed directly 
upon the stove and free circulation of air 
should be provided within the drier. If con- 
venient to the housewife, it would be wise to 
‘provide a crane or arm arrangement by way 
of a clamp attached to the edge of the stove 
or range. The drier hung by a rope or cord 
over a small wheel or pulley will make it pos- 
sible to raise the drier from the stove and 


‘a swing the drier off the stove while the stove 


is used for the preparation of a meal. 
3. A third type of drier may be made on the 
same plan as the ones described above, but in- 
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stead of using sun, artificial or stove heat, the 
fan system should be used for drying the prod- 
uct. A small electric fan would be successful, 
or other fan system similar to the ones used in 
automobiles or in different types of fanning 
silos. It may be operated by hand and run only 
a few seconds several times during the day or 
may be attached to some motor power from 
without. A small boys’ windmill may be so 
constructed with a belt wheel that it could run 
from a house top down to the drier and run 
the little fan within the drying box. 

4. A fourth type of drier is the rectangular 
frame arrangement made of metal or wood or 
even of mesh wire. On one of the sides 
a door should be arranged to open on hinges 
through which two, three, or four trays of food 
products may be placed. These trays may be 
hung within the drier and should be so con- 
structed as to permit them to revolve freely 
with the drier which is hung at both ends on an 
axle. An electric fan may be placed at the 
end and will force the dry air through the 
drier and remove the filled air and make room 
for the dry air from without. 

Note: The old-fashioned sun drier which 
depends entirely upon the sun to perform the 
work of drying is usually constructed simply, 
as a board tray or even a metal tray with 
mosquito netting over the same, and exposing 
the food product to the sun. This type does 
not provide for the sash cover nor does it pro- 
vide for the free circulation of air around, 
under, and through the food product. 

This method of drying is the least efficient 
of all, and should not be used. 


Canning of Fruit Juices in Narrow-neck 
Bottles 


A very economical way to make available al- 
most all of the fruits for winter use is by turn- 
ing them into fruit juices and concentrating 
this by cooking into a thick syrup. This prod- 
uct may be put up in the narrow-neck bottles 
of every conceivable type, such as grape juice 
bottles, cider bottles, pop bottles, and other 
large bottles from a pint to two quarts in size. 
They, of course, should be thoroughly cleaned 
and sterilized to make sure no medicine or 
poisons of any kind will contaminate the fruit 
juices. 

DIRECTIONS FOR CANNING FRvuIT JUICES 


Warm the fruit juices, pour itito hot glass 
bottles up to within an inch of the top; place 
a wad of cotton batten firmly in the neck of the 
bottle, sterilize this product in boiling hot 
water in wash boiler upon the rack thirty 
minutes, at 165° of heat. Then place the cork 
in the neck of the bottle, then dip the cork 
end into a vessel containing melted paraffin. 


All fruit juices thus put away will have prac- 
tically all food products contained in the fruit 
itself and at the same time can be put up in con- 
centrated form in these otherwise unusable 
containers. This fruit juicé may be served as 
a fruit dish diluted for beverages and used in 
many other ways for seasoning, flavoring, and 
for fruit punches. 


Preparing Products for Drying 

Vegetables and truits will dry better if 
sliced. They should be cut into slices one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick. If 
thicker, they may not dry thoroughly. While 
drying, the products should be turned or 
stirred from time to time. Dried products 
should be packed temporarily for three or 
four days and poured each day from one box 
to another to bring about thorough mixing, and 
so that the whole mass will have a uniform 
degree of moisture. If during this “ condi- 
tioning” any pieces of the products are found 
to be too moist, they should be returned to 
the trays and dried further. When in condi- 
tion, the products may be packed permanently 
in tight paper bags, insect-proof paper boxes 
or cartons, or glass or tin containers. 


RECIPES 
SPINACH AND PARSLEY 

Spinach that is in prime condition for greens 
should be prepared by careful washing and 
removing the leaves from the roots. Spread 
the leaves on trays to dry thoroughly. They 
will dry much more promptly if sliced or 
chopped. 


GARDEN BEETS, ONIONS, CARROTS, TURNIPS, 
PARSNIPS AND CABBAGE 

Beets.—Select young, quickly grown, tender 
beets, which should be washed, peeled, sliced 
about an eighth of an inch thick, and dried. 

Turnips should be treated in the same way 
as beets. 

Carrots should be well grown, but varieties 
having a large woody core should be avoided. 
Wash, peel, and slice crosswise into pieces 
about an eighth of an inch thick. 

Parsnips should be treated in the same way 
as carrots. 

Onions —Remove the outside papery cover- 
ing. Cut off tops and roots. Slice into one- 
eighth-inch pieces and dry. 

Cabbage——Select well-developed heads of 
cabbage and remove all loose outside leaves. 
Split the cabbage, remove the hard, woody 
core, and slice the remainder of the head with 
a kraut cutter, or other hand slicing machine. 

All the products under this heading should 
be “conditioned” as described above. 
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BEET TOPS, SWISS CHARD, CELERY, AND RHUBARB 

Beet Tops.—Tops of young beets in suitable 
condition for greens should be selected and 
washed carefully. Both the leaf stalk and 
blade should be cut into sections about one- 
fourth inch long and spread on screens and 
dried. 

Swiss chard and celery should be prepared 
in the same way as beet tops. 

Rhubarb.—Choose young and succulent 
growth. Prepare as for stewing by skinning 
the stalks and cutting into pieces about one- 
fourth inch to one-half inch in length and 
dry on trays. 

All the products under this heading should 
be “conditioned” as described. ini 


RASPBERRIES (Fun 

Sort out imperfect berries, spread select 
berries on trays, and dry. Do not dry so long 
that they become hard enough to rattle. The 
drying should be stopped as soon as the berries 
fail to stain the hand when pressed. Pack 
and “ condition.” 


Can Food at Home 


Don’t let valuable surplus fruits and vege- 
tables go to waste. Adults and children, in 
a very few hours, with little other home equip- 
ment than a wash boiler and cans and jars, can 
preserve much valuable perishable food for 
next winter’s use. Succulent vegetables and 


fruits are important to health the year round. 
See that your table is supplied. 

The simple one-period cold-pack method de- 
scribed is that taught by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


With this method 


Blanch in hot water or live steam for five minutes and 
dip in cold water. Use cheese cloth or blanching bag. 
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practically every vegetable and fruit grown in 
this section can be canned. 

The wash-boiler method described below is 
entirely effective. Those who desire may pur- 
chase home-sized water-seal, steam-pressure, 
or pressure-cooker canning outfits, which save 
time and fuel. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION FOR CANNING 

Provide a false bottom of wooden lattice 
work, cross-pieces of wood, or coarse wire 
netting for your clean wash boiler or other 
large, deep vessel to be used for sterilizing. 

Fill the vessel with clean water, so that the 
boiling water will cover the tops of the jars 
or cans. Begin heating the water so that 
will be boiling violently by the time the c 
tainers are packed. 

See that all cans or jars are in good condi 
tion and absolutely clean. Scald them thor 
oughly. Use new rubber rings and scald them 
just before putting them on the jars. 


PREPARING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Start with clean hands, clean utensils, and 
clean, sound, fresh products. 


After blarching and cold dipping, cut out core and re- 
move, as above. 


Throw out all vegetables and fruits which 
are withered or unsound. Wash out all grit 
and dirt. If possible, use only fruits and vege- 
tables picked the same day, and never can peas 
and corn picked more than five hours. 

Prepare fruits and large-sized vegetables for 
blanching. Remove all spots from apples. 

Prepare beans and greens as for cooking. 
Be especially careful to remove all foreign 
plants from the greens. 

Blanch vegetables and all fruits except ber- 


ries by leaving them from three to five minutes 


in clean boiling water. 

Remove the blanched products from the 
boiling water and plunge them quickly into 
cold water, the colder the better. Take them 


out immediately and let them drain. Don't let 
j ak in the cold water. 


From this point on speed is highly important. 
The blanched vegetables and fruits, which are 
slightly warm, must not be allowed to remain 
out of the jars a moment longer than is 
necessary. 

Remove skins when required, and as each 
article is pared cut it up in to proper size and 


Fill with hot water and little salt, then seal partially. 
For glass top jars, leave clamp spring up during process 
period. 
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pack directly into the clean, 
jars. 
Pack as solidly as possible, being careful not 
to bruise or mash soft products. 
In the case of fruit, fill the containers at once 
with boiling hot syrup. 
> case of vegetables, fill the containers 


scalded cans or 


hot water device—16 minutes in steam pressure canner 
at 10 tbs. steam. 


with boiling hot water to which a little salt 
has been added. 

Place scalded rubber rings on the glass jars 
and screw down the tops. 

Seal tin cans completely. Watch them for 
leaks. As the preliminary treatment has taken 
care of expansion it is not necessary to ex- 
haust the cans. 

Put the jars or cans as soon as possible into 


“THE STAR § 


St. Paul’s has witnessed many solemn serv- 
ices, but never one of such momentous import, 
or so charged with historic memories and 
racial aspirations, as that which was held 
there on Friday, April 20, 1917,—called the 
“Solemn Service to Almighty God on the oc- 
-casion of the entry of the United States of 
America into the Great War for Freedom.” 
The King and Queen of England, the Amer- 

ican Ambassador, and other famous men and 
- women were present, and an impressive ser- 
_ mon was preached by a distinguished Ameri- 
can divine, the Right Reverend Dr. Charles 
_ Henry Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
The following was one of the special pray- 


ee: OD, we aunty thank 
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boiling water in a wash boiler or into your 
canning device, Let them process for the time 
specified in the table, counting from the time 
the water begins to boil again, or the gauge 
on the canning outfit registers the proper 
pressure. 

Time schedule given is based upon the 1- 
quart pack and upon fresh-picked products. 

When processing fruits in steam-pressure 
-anners, not over 5 pounds of steam pressure 
should be used. 

When processing vegetables and meats do 
10t use over 15 pounds of pressure. 

After processing, remove the containers. 

Tighten the tops of jars immediately and 
stand the containers upside down in a cool 
lace, being careful that no draft strikes the 
hot jars. Watch for leakage and screw covers 
down tighter when necessary. Store in a cool, 
dry place, not exposed to freezing temperature. 

Use band labels for cans, being careful not 
to let the glue get on the can itself, as it may 
cause rust. 

From time to time, especially in very hot 
weather, examine jars and cans, making cer- 
tain that there are no leaks, swellings, or other 
signs of fermentation. 

There will be no spoilage if the directions 
are followed implicitly and the containers are 
sealed up tight. 

Fruits which are put up with heavy syrups 
can be kept under cork and paraffin seal. Save 
all wide-necked bottles, glasses, and jars for 
putting up fruits. 

Vegetables. meats, and fish, however, can 
not be kept safely unless they are hermetically 
sealed. Reserve regular jars for products that 
can not be packed in other ways. 

As there may be some difficulty in secur- 
ing cans and jars, dry or keep in other ways 
everything that need not be canned. 


Thee that Thou hast put it into the hearts 
of the President and people of the United 
States of America to join with the Allied 
Nations in this great war in defence of Lib- 
erty, Humanity, and Justice, and we pray 
Thee to grant victory to our forces that we 
may be brought through strife to a lasting 
peace, to the good of all mankind, and the 
Glory of Thy Holy Name.” 

Later the entire congregation joined in 
singing Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The service closed with verses 
from the “Star Spangled Banner” and the 
British National Anthem.—/Ilustrated London 
News. 
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Our hearts have been thrilled by the 
visit of Papa Joffre, with all he repre- 
sents of French heroism, courage and 
steadfastness. Not one of us but wants 
to help him win this war of freedom. 
And as we look about for ways to do 
so, we find that patriotism, like many 
another good quality, begins at home. 

It can even begin in the soup pot! 

Long before this year of probable 
scarcity and hardship for all the world 
the French have been known for their 
economy ; not parsimony, but strict and 
sweet wisdom in refusing to waste what- 
ever is fit and good for human con- 
sumption. To throw away half or a 
quarter of a loaf of stale bread would 
be thought a crime in France. How 
often have American housewives thrown 
away as much each week? 

That stale loaf, in France, cut into 
thick slices and toasted or browned in 
the oven, is laid in the bottom of soup 
plates, and over it is poured a generous 
portion of the great national dish of the 
country, pot-au-feu. A better or more 
satisfying meal does not exist. 

And this pot-au-feu is made of scraps 
and bits of food that with us are thrown 
away. Let every housekeeper in this 
country set up her own pot-au-feu this 
year as a patriotic act; as a distinct as- 
sistance to Papa Joffre and his fighting 
countrymen, as a help to England in her 
struggle against the U-boats, as a prime 
effort to do her bit behind the President. 

The only requisite is an earthenware 
pot or pipkin of a size commensurate 
with the family it is to feed. This must 
have a tight-fitting lid, and find its place 
on the range where it can cook slowly 
40 
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and steadily, hour after hour, all day 
long. 

Into this pot, as a starter, goes about 
two pounds of soup meat, scored deeply 
across and across. Also any bones that 
may be handy. Three quarts of water 
cover this meat. Let it come to a boil, 
skim, then add pepper and salt to taste 
and set it back closely covered where it 
is to stay all day. To it add an onion or 
two, peeled and sliced. A potato or more 
cut up. Slices and tops from any vege- 
tables you may be using, a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of shredded parsley, a 
littie barley if you like, chicken feet that 
have been parboiled and scraped, necks 
of the same useful fowl, in fact any little 
odds and ends that turn up during the 
day’s cooking and that would be thrown 
away without the haven of the pot-au- 
feu for their succulent refuge. 

When evening comes take off the soup 
and remove the bones and such pieces 
of vegetables as have been put in only for 
flavor. Cut up the meat small, and re- 
move from it most of the fat. Put it 
back in the soup, and stand the whole 
where it will get thoroughly chilled 
through the night. In the morning skim 
carefully from the top the sheet of fat 
that will have risen. The soup should 
be thick and rich. When you want to 
serve it heat it quickly and pour over 
the toast in each plate. Nothing else is 
required to make a perfect luncheon ex- 
cept a little fruit as dessert, and for 
dinner it will take the place of a roast. 
With skill in seasoning you will find it 
to be one of the most delicious dishes on 
your menu. 
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Every school child is familiar with 
Campbell’s immortal poem of “ Hohen- 
linden,” but not every child knows that 
General Jean Victor Moreau, in su- 
preme command of the French forces 
at that battle, later in his career came 
to the United States and, when war 
with England seemed imminent, was 
offered the command of the United 
States army in 1812 by President Madi- 


GEN. JEAN VICTOR MOREAU 


son. 
events of the Russian campaign de- 


He was willing to accept, but the 


cided him to return to Europe. While 


Made by Saint Memin in 1796-1810 
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Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ! 

And every turf beneath their feet 4 = 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre— 


Lad 


living in a country place on the banks 
of the Delaware River near Trenton, 
N. J., Moreau renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the artist, Saint Memin, and 
had a profile likeness made by his 
compatriot. It is one of the few por- 
traits which Saint Memin, in reducing 
from life size, made oval instead of 
round. It is an excellent likeness of the 
celebrated Frenchman. 

Moreau, the greatest general of the 
French Republic after Napoleon and 
Hoche, was born at Morlaix in Brit- 
tany, in 1763, and died in Laun, Bo- 
hemia, on September 2, 1813. He be- 
gan his career at Rennes as a lawyer 
and had applied for admission to the 
Bar, when he was elected in 1791 chief 
of battalion of the Rennois Volunteers, 
was made Lieutenant General in 1794, 
and led a_ successful campaign in 
Flanders. 

Taking command of the Army of the 
Rhine and Moselle, he defeated the 
Archduke Charles of Austria in many 
engagements, but one of his most 
famous achievements was his retreat 
of twenty-six days between three hos- 
tile armies without losing a gun and 
returning with 7000 prisoners. This 
military achievement finds a parallel 
in Marshal Joffre’s masterly retreat be- 
fore the on-rushing German armies at 
the commencement of the World War 


* Copyright, 1917, by Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
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in which we are now engaged. Thus 
events of the past repeat themselves. 

Napoleon, then First Consul, becom- 
ing jealous of Moreau’s popularity, 
caused him to be accused of overtures 
to the Royalists, and he was exiled in 
1804. He returned to Russia in 1813 
and was welcomed with delight by 
Czar Alexander, and in directing a 
at the Battle of Dresden, 
August 27, 1813, was mortally wounded. 

Saint Memin made many profile like- 
of his compatriots, some of 
whom came to the United States as 
refugees from the while 
others arived with Lafayette and fought 
gallantly to assist the Colonies to ob- 
tain their freedom. By a strange coin- 
idence, three of the French officers 
who are in Washington to-day to help 
_ train American troops for fighting in 
France went to the Library of Con- 
gress and by means of the Saint Memin 
portraits great-great- 
uncles who had fought with George 


movement 


nesses 


Terror, 


traced their 
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which was done, and upon attaining the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, he retired 
to private life, and became French Con- 
sul at New Orleans, La. He died there 
in 1821. 

Saint Memin’s portrait of Toussard 
marked “Captain Daniel Car- 
mick,” but the one at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art was corrected to read 
“ General 


was 


There was a 
Captain Carmack in the Marine Corps, 
according to the army and navy records 
of that day, who served with great 
gallantry at the Battle of New Orleans. 

“Levin Powell, a gallant officer of 
the American Revolution,” so reads an 
old record, which further states that 
the said Levin Powell was born in 
Prince William County in 1737, and 
died at Bedford, Pa., on July 23, 1810, 
and was buried there. In 1765 Powell 
married Sarah Harrison, daughter of 
Burr Harrison of Chappawamsic. She 
was born about 1740. Their children 
were Sally, Emily, William H., Burr, 


Toussard.” 


Washington! 

One of the distinguished French- 
~ men who served on Washington’s staff 
was Chevalier Louis de Toussard. He 
came to this country with Chevalier de 

Loyanté through funds supplied by 
Baron de Beaumarchais. Later he was 


Levin, Jr., Alfred H., and Harrison. 
Levin Powell, one of the first patriots 
to take the field, was the friend and 
intimate of the great men of that day. 
He was a member of the Committee of 
Safety in 1775, and with the Commit- 
tee condemned the action of Lord Dun- 


aide-de-camp to Lafayette, took part 
in the Battle of the Brandywine, and 
lost an arm during the retreat from 
Rhode Island in the autumn of 1778. 
He was afterward brevetted lieutenant 
colonel and received a pension from 
Congress for life. In 1784 he was made 
a knight of St. Louis, a colonel in the 


French service, and appointed inspector 


of artillery of the French West Indies. 
After the Santo Do- 
- mingo, from which he just escaped with 


insurrection in 


life, he petitioned Congress to rein- 
state him in the United States army, 


more, while approving that of Patrick 
Henry, of whom he was a staunch sup- 
porter. He was a major of the Loudoun 
Minute Men who hastened to Norfolk 
and Hampton in the popular rising 
against Dunmore in 1775; was ap- 
pointed, January, 1777, lieutenant 
colonel of the 16th Regiment, Vir- 
ginia; raised and equipped his regi- 
ment, and in the fall of that year joined 
General Washington at White Marsh 
Plains. The rigorous climate of Valley 
Forge proved too much for him and 
he was obliged to return to Virginia. 
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«St. Memin’s Engraved Portraits of American Patriots : Left to right, top row: Mme. de St. Memin, Charles de St. 
- ‘Teenie: ed row: J. H. Hurst, William Hurst; 3d row: Vea Polanen, William White. 
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Major 


Washington sent him a furlough and 
told him to use it as long as his health 
required it. 

Powell was a member of the Virginia 

convention that ratified the United 
States Constitution, and in 1798 was 
elected to Congress as a Federalist. It 
is recorded in the newspapers of that 
date that “ Gen. Washington, on the 
day of election, mounted his old iron- 
gray charger and rode ten miles to the 
county court house to vote for his brave 
fellow soldier, Lieut. Col. Powell, who 
is happily elected.” 

Levin Powell was a lineal descend- 
ant of Dr. David Powell, vicar of Rhi- 
waden, Wales, who was born in 1522 
and died in 1598. Dr. Powell’s grand- 
son, William, Jr., great-great-grand- 
father of Levin Powell, came to Vir- 
ginia in 1607—the first of his family 
in America. 

Through the kindness of Miss Nina 
B. Read, of Norristown, Pa., permission 
was given to publish the commission of 
her great-great-grandfather, Jonathan 
Harvey Hurst, of Philadelphia, as Bri- 
gade Inspector in the Pennsylvania 
Militia. The commission is dated 1798 
and signed by Governor Mifflin of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Read has also 
kindly furnished the genealogical data 
which refer to her ancestors, Jonathan 

Harvey Hurst, his brother William, 
Robert Westcott, and his 
mother, Mrs. Patience Story Westcott, 
whose profile likenesses were all made 
by Saint Memin. 

Jonathan and William Hurst were 

the sons of Timothy Hurst who came 
to New York in 1761 in the ship “New 


_ Edward,” William Davis, master. Jona- 
_ than Hurst of Hinckley, in the county 
of Leicester, England, was Timothy’s 
_ father. The old record reads: 


“Timothy Hurst and Mary Brown- 
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john, of New York, having been pub- 
lished in St. George’s Chapel during the 
enforcement of the Stamp Act, were 
on Sunday, the 22d day of March, 1766, 
married by the Rev. John Ogilvie, As- 
sistant Minister of Trinity Church in 
said city, as will appear by the records 
thereof.” 

The Hursts are among the dozen 
American families which can prove 
direct royal descent. 

Saint Memin made the portrait of 
Jonathan Harvey Hurst when Hurst 
was twenty-three years old. He was 
admitted to the Philadelphia Bar on 
September 16, 1794, and was a member 
of the First City Troop of Philadelphia. 
One old chronicle states that he fought 
a duel with E. Tilghman, but gives no 
further particulars. William Hurst, 
his brother, was said to have married 
the sister of Commodore Stephen Deca- 
tur, but the records do not mention the 
name of his wife. 

The portrait of Mrs. Patience Story 
Westcott is one of the quaintest done 
by Saint Memin, and his artistic skill 
is well shown in depicting her benign 
expression and picturesque cap and 
’kerchief. Mrs. Westcott was a de- 
scendant of Robert Story, of New York, 
and his wife, Patience Gardiner. 
Patience Story married George West- 
cott for his second wife. Their daugh- 
ter, Patience, named for her mother, 
married on April 25, 1797, Jonathan 
Harvey Hurst. 

Major Robert Westcott, third son of 
Patience and George Westcott, and 
brother of Patience Hurst, married on 
January 1, 1806, Catherine DeVisme 
Browne, who was born: November 19, 
1787. and died November 26, 1833. 
Robert Westcott was born in 1769 and 
died in 1851 

The exploits of American seamen 
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Ware 


In the Name, and by the Authority of the Commonwealth 


of 


GoveRNoR of the faid Commonwealth, 
laclelf hea Spuire, Greeting : 


fo have to bold the Office, to caerctfe, perform 
and all the promers, duties and emoluments thereunto lanfully belonging, for the term 


of fever years. 


Jn Teftimony whereof, J have ft my and caufed the great Beal of the 
State to be affixed to thefe at Philadelphia the Z— 
Day of in the Year of our Lord One Thoufand Seven 


have a particular appeal just now with was appointed a midshipman in the 
the men of to-day patrolling our “first United States navy on April 5, 1799; 
line defence ” as vigilantly as did their master, May 6, 1803; lieutenant, Jan- 
ancestors in the Revolution and the uary 9, 1807, and three years later, 
War of 1812. while in command of the U. S. S. “ En- 
The naval career of John Trippe com-__terprise,” died at sea off Havana, July 
prised but eleven years, but in that 9, 1810. 
time he won imperishable fame. He Trippe was in command of “ The 
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to eleven. 
+, . 
withstand the ardor of this brave officer 


decks 


twenty-two made prisoners, 


of Billerica. 


Vixen,” under Commodore 
the attack Tripoli. Commodore 
Preble in his report to the Hon. Robert 
Smith, stated : 

“ Lieutenant Trippe of the ‘ Vixen,’ 
in Gunboat No. 6, ran alongside of one 
of the enemy’s large boats, which he 
boarded with only 


Preble, 
on 


Secretary of the Navy, 


Midshipman John 
D. Henley and nine men, his boat pull- 
ing off before any more could get on 
board; thus he was left, compelled to 
conquer or perish, with the odds thirty- 
The Turks could not 
and his assistants; in a few minutes the 


were cleared and her colors 


On board of this boat 
fourteen of the enemy were killed and 


hauled down. 


seven of 


badly wounded. Lieut. 


‘Trippe received eleven sabre 


were 
wounds, 
some of which were very severe.” 
Trippe’s boatswain’s mate and two 
marines were also wounded, 


killed. A 


but none 


more extraordinary action 
has never been recorded in naval 
annals. Lieutenant Trippe for his gal- 


lant conduct received a vote of thanks 
and a sword from Congress. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer has been 
named after this gallent officer. 

Rev. Andrew Lounds states that 
Lieutenant Trippe was from Maryland, 
and a nephew of Mrs. James Kemp, 

the latter a daughter of Edward Noel 
of Dorchester County, Md. 

One of the distinguished patriots liv- 
ing in Boston, Mass., 
lution William 
inent merchant. He on 

August 1, 1754, and died January 31, 
1825. White married on October 26, 
1775, his Mary Chandler, 
daughter John Chandler 
in — on 


during the Revo- 
White, a 


was 


was prom- 


born 


cousin, 
of the Rev 
She died 
February 21, 1794. 
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3eside the Saint Memin engraving 
there is a portrait of William White 
by Trumbull, which is owned by 
of White’s descendants. 

The artist’s engravings of his parents, 
Charles Balthazar Julien Fevre de 
Saint Memin and Victoire-Marie de 
Notmans, differ somewhat from his 
usual work in that the portraits are 
cut square and not inclosed in the small 


one 


circle which is characteristic of the 
others. 
Mme. de Saint Memin was a beauti- 


ful Creole from Santo Domingo, and 
after the “ Terror,” her husband, a 
counsellor of the parliament of Dijon, 
whose property had been confiscated 
on account of his loyalty to the Crown, 
accompanied by their son, came to the 
United States. After many reverses 
young Saint Memin made a rapidly in- 
creasing income by introducing his pro- 
file portrait engravings in New York 
City, and then he sent for his mother 
and sister. They remained with him 
during his long stay in the United 
States, Saint Memin, Sr., having died 
in Santo Domingo, where he had gone 
to look after his wife’s property. 

One of the Saint Memin portraits 
marked “ Unknown ” is published also, 
in the hope that some reader may be 
able to identify it. 


” 


Among the foreigners who sat for 
Saint Memin was Roger Gerard Van 
Polanen, whose record, traced upon a 
marble monument in the burial ground 
ad Bridgeport, Conn., reads thus: 

‘This marble covers the remains of 
mE Gerard Van Polanen, born at 
Rotterdam, Holland, May 3, 1757; an 
accomplished scholar, a learned civilian, 
an honest man, and a sincere Christian. 
He served his country with fidelity and 
reputation in various important trusts, 
in each of the four quarters of the world, 
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P Rice Studio, Washington. 


St. Memin’s Engraved Portraits of American Patriots: Left to right, top row: Gen. Toussard, Levin Powell; 
ad row: Robert Westcott, Mrs. George Westcott; 3d row: Name unknown, Capt. John Trippe. 
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at Batavia, in the Island of Java, during 
many years in different parts of Europe, 
and in Africa at the Cape of Good Hope, 
__ he was high in the confidence and em- 
ployment of his Government; and from 
the years 1795 to 1802 he filled the 
appointment of Minister Resident of 
the Batavian Republic at the Court of 
the United States. 
“At the advanced age of seventy- 
four he was again called by his country 
to preside over her councils in her East 
India possessions; but the burden of 
those years did not allow him to add to 
it the cares of office. He died in this 
place on the 7th of September, 1833, 
after a residence in this country of 
thirty-four years. 

q “If he is entitled to an honorable 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WAR RELIEF SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Individuals or Chapters desiring to 
adopt a French orphan can secure the 
__ child’s name and address by writing to 
Mrs. Matthew T. Scott or Mrs. Albert 
S. Burleson, Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the National Committee on War 


Warning against desecration of the Ameri- 
can flag by aliens has been issued by the De- 
_ partment of Justice, which has sent the fol- 


lowing notice to Federal attorneys and mar- 
shals: 


“Any alien enemy tearing down, mutilating, 
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for the useful and distin- 
guished course of his public life, they 
who knew him with the familiarity of 
friendship will always prefer to remem- 
ber him for his amiable disposition, the 
Christian virtues, and practical wis- 
dom which won the love and respect of = 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his 
society. He lived and died in the faith 
and hope of a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
“This monument is not erected so 
much to record the honors of the dead, 
or in the vain hope to rescue from obliv- 
ion that which must inevitably be for- 
gotten, as to relieve and gratify the - 
affection of one now solitary and dis- 
consolate—the widow, Bernardina Ade- 
laide Van Polanen.” 
(This series to be continued.) 


memory 


Thirty-six dollars and fifty cents will 
support a French orphan. Money con- 
tributed to the French orphan should be 
sent to the Treasurer General, Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., 


through Chapter Regents. ete 
— 
DESECRATION OF THE FLAG PROHIBITED 


abusing, or desecrating the United States flag 7 io 
in any way will be regarded as a danger to 
the public peace or safety within the mean- a 


ing of Regulation 12 of the Proclamation of =,4 
the President issued April 6, 1917, and will ron 
be subject to summary arrest and punishment.” : 


GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
= 7 Mrs. Margaret Roberts Hodges, Editor, Annapolis, Maryland 


On entering the service of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, as Genealogical Editor, I most earnestly plead for coéperation in collecting 
unpublished Revolutionary Records, Bible Records, Affidavits from the Local Court 
Records, unpublished Church Records, Tombstone Records and Final Accounts. In 
the ten pages allotted to this Department, it is your privilege and mine to be History 

Builders, under Liber and Folio for this, and coming generations. < 


Marcaret Roperts Hopces. 


By order of the Continental Congress, all queries received from now to January 1, 
1918, will be returned to sender. This action was rendered necessary owing to the 
accumulation of unprinted data on hand. 


2. Answers or partial answers are earnestly desired, and full credit will be given. 
The Editor is not responsible for any statements, except given over her signature. 
In answering queries please give the date of the magazine and the number of the 
query; also state under Liber and Folio where the answer was procured. 

3. All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, 
stamped envelope, accompanied with the number of the query and its signature. The 
Genealogical Editor reserves the right to print anything contained in the communication 
and will then forward the letter to the one sending the query. 


It is my pleasure to present through the Ann Arundel Chapter, D. A. R., of Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, Mrs. Robert A. Welsh, Regent, this unpublished list of 
the “ Oath of Allegiance for the State of Maryland, 1778,” unearthed in the vaults of the 
Maryland Historical Society. The courtesy of publication is extended me by the Council 
of said Historical Society (original Record Historical Society of Maryland, Baltimore, 


Maryland). 


John Allien 
Nathaniel Akers 
George Adams 
John Annis 
Charles Appleby 
Joseph Ashmead 
Michael Askien 


James Anderson, Sen. 


Andrew Anderson 
William Anderson 
James Anderson, Jr. 
William Anderson 
Bignet Appleby 
Joshua Adams 
William Andrews 
Henry Ayton 
Adam Ankus 
Joseph Auley 
Snowden Anchors 
John Atkinson 
Zachariah Aldridge 
Nicholas Aldridge 
Absalom Anderson 


Jonathan Allien 
Samuel Atwell 
Joseph Atwell 
Daniel Atwell 
William Arnold 
William Armiger 
Robert Atwell 
Benjamin Atwell 
John Atwell 
Adam Allen 
Charles Boone 
John Burn 
Thomas Boone 
Thomas Bonner 
Leyborn Barry 
Thomas Fowler 
Basford 
Henry Brewer 
Richard Beard 
Alexander Banning 
John Beall Bordley 
Thomas Brannon 
Philip Brown 


William Bishop 
John Bosorworth 
Clinch Blinco 
Daniel Brigdal 
John Boone 
William Brown, Son of 
John 
Thomas Brown 
Robert Band 
Constantine Bull 
Richard Benson 
Joshua Brown 
Richard Benland 
Robert Berry 
Adam Bash 
Charles Barber 
John Ball 
John Baker ws 
Patrick Burk 
Thomas Ballin 
Ralph Basil 


John Beard 
John Brewer 


An alphabetical list of the persons’ names who have taken the Oath of Fidelity 
and Support to the State of Maryland in Anne Arundel County, 1778: 


Samuel Brogden 
William Brown 
Joseph Brewer, Sen. 
Joseph Brewer, Jr. 
John Brewer, Son of 
Joseph 
Nicholas Brewer 
William Brewer, Sen. 
John Bishop 
Samuel Bergess 
Richard Beard, Jr. 
Ferdinand Battee 
Thomas Basford 
John Basford 
Benjamin Basford 
Mordecai Barry 
Matthew Beard 
Richard Beard 
Thomas Beard 
Stephen Beard © 
Jacob Barry 
John Brogden 
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Richard Brannon 

James Benton 

Henry Bateman, Sen. 

John Burgess 

Thomas Burgess 

Francis Belmear 

Henry Bateman, Jr. 

William Briant 

John Briant 

Stephen Bell Basford 

Thomas Benson 

Edmund Benton 

John Benton 

James Baldwin 

John Brown 

Caleb Burgess 

Thomas Benson 

John Benson 

William Barry 

Gilbert Bland 

Robert Barnes 

Thomas Bissett 

Dorsey Barnes 

Nathan Barnes, of Na- 
thaniel 

William Butler 

Jacob Bingore 

Samuel Brown, of Ben- 
jamin 

John Bingoor 

Jacob Birgoor, Jr. 

Robert Bingoor 

John Barlow 

Joshua Brerer 

John Bloom 

John Bowling 

Zachariah Barlon 

Peter Barnes 

Greenbury Bishop 

Solomon Bishop 

Robert Brown 

James Beedgood 

James Barnes 

James Barnes, of Adam 

Abednego Baker 

Moses Behore 

Michael Barnes 

James Barnes 
more City) 

Richard Barnes (Balti- 
more City) 

Adam Barnes 

Thomas Barnes 

John Barnes, of Adam 


(Balti- 


ge 


John Barnes, of Na- 
thaniel (Baltimore 
City) 


Philemon Barnes 
Baltimore City) 
Joseph Burgess 
Richard Burgess 
James Brown 
Zebediah Baker 
Basil Burgess 
John Brown 
Zachariah Brown 
William Bateman 
Charles Brown 
James Britton 
James Bartley 
Valentine Brown 
3artholomew Balderton 
John Brewer, Sen. 
George Bryant 
Basil Barry 
Abraham Becraft 
Michael Burgess 
Russell Belt 
John Brown, of John 
Thomas Baker 
Waymarck Brashears 
Charles Brashears 
Benjamin Brashears 
Jonathan Brashears 
Dowell Brashears 
John Brown 
Wilkinson Brashears 
Thomas Barrot 
William Beacham 
William Bollison 
Seaborn Birkhead 
Richard Brown 
Allen Ball 
Nehemiah Birkhead 
Francis Birkhead 
Matthew Birkhead 
Nehemiah Berkhead 
Francis Berkhead 
Joseph Berkhead 
Benjamin Bergess 
Ferdenando Batter 
John Brown 
John Browne 
Philip Boney 
Richard Bryant 
Edward Blount 
James Sayer Bennet 
James Babbs 
John Brewer 


(of 
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Nicholas Brewer, Jr. 
Sutliffe Brown 
John Boone, Sen. 
William Bostock 
William Benton 
Barton Bostick 
Nicholas Brewer, Sen. 
John Bray 

Mark Barton 
John Bincher 
Robert Barnett 
Nathan Brashears 
Thomas Birkhead 
William Barnby 
Zadock Brashears 
James Butler 
John Burket 
William Brogden 
John Brice 

James Brice 

John Bullien 

John Burgess 
Basil Burgess 
Richard Burgess 
Stephen Boone 
John Burgess 
Thomas Brown 
James Boyle 
James Bonneby 
Thomas Baliey 
John Berkhead, Sen. 
James Callahan 
Robert Collet 
John Carman 
William Caldwell 
Robert Conway 
Lawrence Callahan 
Cornelius Chaed 
Hazei Crouch 
Peter Callahan 
Benjemin Comely 
Samuel Crain 
William Caples 
Joseph Cowman 
Joseph Cowman, Jr. 
Abraham Claude 
A. F. Cheney 
Thomas Callahan 
James Cooper 
John Crisall 

John Christian 
Benjamin Chambers 
Robert Couden 
John Cahe 


Alexander Carvell 


John Carr 


William Carvell 
John Carvell 
John Cleavo 
John Connoway 
William Clarke 
Robert Cross 
Zachariah Cheney 
Archibald Chisholm 
Samuel Cheney 
Joseph Cheney 
Benjamin Cheney 
James Cadhe 
George Crox 
James Cann 
Thomas Chapman 
Samuel Cadhe 
3enjamin Cadhe 
John Connor 
Charles Carroll 
James Cord 
James Carr 
John Connor 
Jacob Cramblick 
Paul Cooper 
more City) 
Jacob Cramblick 
Robert’ Colson 
Daniel Carr ( Baltimore 


(Balti- 


City) 

James Connor (Balt:- 
more City) 

John Cornelius 


William Cannon 


Francis Coale 
John Chaplen 


Zepheniah Cheney 
Samuel Cappuck 
Alexander Cahoon 
John Cox 
Thomas Cooper 
George Cann 
Francis Conner 
David Cumming 
Thomas Curtis 
William Coale 
Joseph Coale 
Thomas Coale 
William Cox 
Joseph Craycraft 


John Camp 
Edward Cooper 
Edward Clarke ‘stu 


Timothy Carty 
Walter Cann 


~ 


John Carr, Jr. 


Campbell 


John Curray Callahan 

John Casier Jeremiah P. Chase 


Adam Crandell 

James Cumming 
William Conner 
Samuel Chew 


Richard Chew 


Samuel Chew 
LockeChew 
John Chew 
Nathaniel Chew 
Edward Collinson 
Zachariah Child 


Daniel Campbell 
Arthur Coffin 
William Cooley 
John Crox 
Crapper 
John Chavear 
Joshua Carroll 
Vachel Connoway 
Davis 
Ephraim Duvall 
George Davis 


Samuel Childs George Denny 


Francis Crandall | 


William Child 
Cephas Childs 
John Childs 
George Crandle © 
James Crowley 
Joseph Crutchley 
John Chew 


Thomas Crutchley 


James Carey 

Patrick Conner 
William Cooley 
Thomas Clarke 


John Dodson 

George Davelyn 

James Dick 

William Devenish 

Henry Dawson 
Emanuel Dadd 
John Darr 
George Davies 
Richard Disney 
Robert Davidge 


Ezekiel Desney 


Davidson 
Daniel Dorsey 


Benjamin Clarrey, Sen. Dowlin Dowlin 


(Baltimore City 


Walter Chase 


Henry Cutsael 

Peter Cutsael 

David Clary 
more City) 


) Joseph Dowson 
Robert ‘Davis 
Daniel Davis 


Robert Pain Davis 
(Balti- Zachariah Duvall 


William Davis 


John Cullen (Baltimore William Davis, Jr. 


City) James Disney, of Wil- 
John Clary (Baltimore liam 

City) John Davis 
John Cain Azel Davidge 


Benjamin Carr, Jr 
Benjamin Cheney 


Benjamin Carr, Sen. 


William Carey 
Jacob Culler 
Thomas Crandell 
Robert Cragg 


: Patrick Doherty 

Joseph Donaldson 

Moses Donaldson 

Moses Donaldson, Jr. 

Caleb Dorsey, of 
Thomas 

Ely Dorsey 


William Crandell, of John W. Dorsey 


Francis 
Joseph Crandell 
Benjamin Cheney 


Richard Crutchley 


Thomas Cooley 
John Coale 
Samuel Chase 


Amos Dorsey 
Nicholas Dorsey, o 
Henry 
Ezekiel I. Dorsey 
Joseph Dorsey 
Robert Davis, Jr. 
Robert Davis, Sen. 
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Thomas Day 

Elias Dorsey 
more City) 

Philemon Dorsey 

Drawater 

Stephen Deaver 

Joseph Deaver 

John Davis (Baltimore 
City) 

Walter Dent 

I. Dorsey, of Michael 

Lancelot Dorsey, of 
Michael 

Edward Disney 

James Disney 

Ely Dorsey, Jr. 

Joseph Daw 

Henry Hall Dorsey 

Caleb Dorsey 

Joshua Dorsey, Sen. 

Michael Dorsey 

Enos Duvall 

Alexander Daffy 

C. Dorsey 

Richard Duffineld 

Edward Dorsey, of Ed- 
ward 

John Dyson 

Lancelot Dorsey 

John Dabbs 


(Balti- 


Thomas’ Dorsey, of 
Henry 

Vachel Dorsey, of 
Henry 

William Davy 

Amos Davis 


Joseph Davis 
Robert Davis 
James Donnington 
Walter Davis 
John Davis 
Gilbert Davis 
Richard Dine 
Samuel Diggens 
James Dells 
Joseph Deaver 
Thomas Duvall, Jr. 
Stephen Deaver 
Ichabod Davis 
Michael Dorsey 
Thomas Davis 
John Darringham 
Charles Drury 
Samuel Drury 
Bennet Darnall 


John Dove _ 
Richard Deale 

John Dorsey, Jr. 
Benjamin Dorsey 
William Denny 


Thomas Disney 
Samuel Dixon 
Richard Disney 
Thomas Dowell 
Gidion Dare 

John Dowell 

Mark Dove 
William Devenport 
Henry Darnall (P. 


Manor) VW 
Philip Darnall 
Richard Darnall 


Philip Darnall, Jr. 
Thomas Ditty 
William Deale 
William Drury 2 
James Davidson 
Robert Dill’ncham 
Joshua Desher 
Gerrard Davis (F. 
Coty) 
James Dier 
William Dove 
John Deale 
Thomas Deale 
John Dorsey 
Thomas Dorsey 
Edward Dorsey, of 
John 
John Dorsey, of John 
Gabriel Duvall 
Lewis Duvall 
Thomas Donaldson 
Conrad Eisden 
John Ewright 
Joseph Eastman 
Alexander Elder 
John Ettham 
Thomas Elliott 
Richard Elliott 
Robert Welch Elliott 
John Elliott 
Matthew Elliott 
Aquila Edwards 
Thomas Elliott 
William Elliott 
Robert Elliott 
Edward Edwards 
Paul Earle 


Peticoat Earpe 
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Joshua Earpe Robert Fennell 
William Earpe Thomas Fowler 
Thomas Earpe William Fry 
Edward Earpe William Franklin 
Thomas Elisha oy Joseph Ford 


Richard Easton Flowers 
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By Wallace Irwin 
(of the Vigilantes) 


A month ago a public demonstration 
was held in Madison Square Garden to 
honor the crews of visiting French war- 
ships. That night was truly inspiring 
to loyalty and to brotherhood in arms. 
The twelve thousand who beat the 
other twelve thousand to the door 
and stormed the auditorium were on 
their feet most of the evening, shak- 
ing the girdered ceiling with Yankee 
cheers and Rebel yells. At one dramatic 
point a French Lieutenant-Commander 
leaped over the ropes into the central 
arena and whipped out his sword, a 
tongue of flame, to signal many hundred 
French bayonets which sprouted sud- 
denly skyward, a cornfield of steel, 
raised to the glory of a new Ally. The 
ensuing din was terrific and I—on 
the tide of a young enthusiasm—helped 
knock off the hat of the only pacifist 
present. 

It was out of the contrasting silence 
which followed that I heard the warn- 
ing spoken softly by the little man just 
behind me. 

“It'll be a great war,” he said, “if 
we don’t weaken.” 

If we don’t weaken—there’s the point 
of a sermon! Nobody likes to preach 
on the elderly subject of prohibition ; but 
we are now launched as a Nation upon 
the business of killing and being killed 
and at such a time none of us can afford 
to trifle with the truth. We mustn't 
weaken and we must cut out the rotten 
roots of weakness. 


Sane America wants the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages stopped for a 
reason that has nothing to do with sen- 


timental twaddle. The manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages, if continued with 
us, would amount to a deadly German 
plot in our midst. This is a matter of 
plain business fact. The world is facing 
starvation, America must feed herself 
and the world; and she cannot sit by and 
see millions of tons of good clean grain 
being poured into vats to make a rather 
expensive, somewhat poisonous, entirely 
useless liquid. 

Already they are talking of giving us 
war bread. Your grocer has learned to 
say “Food shortage,” as he doubles the 
price of every edible, and in the saloon 
next door the workman—who would 
surely serve our Industrial Army a little 
better were he sticking to cold water—is 
cheating somebody out of a square meal 
every time a glass of “the same” is 
shoved at him over the bar. 

It’s up to the banker and the baker, 
the pub and the club. We are struggling 
desperately to make food-ships, a large 
percentage of which are destined to feed 
Von Capelle’s ruinous and cowardly 
sharks. War is becoming something hell 
never dreamed of. And if we're going 
to out-face hell we can’t do it by getting 
drunk at the expense of soldiers abroad 
and children at home. Uncle Sam has 
got to go in training for the big fight. 
If he’s going to win he mustn’t be starved 
or drugged. Patriotic brewers and dis- 
tillers know this and are diverting their 
business into channels useful to the Gov- 
ernment. Those who are not patriotic 
must be compelled into decency—and 
your influence will help, if you don’t 
weaken. 
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KAISER BILL AND THE DEVIL 
By Rene Bache 


When Kaiser Bill arrived in hell, we 

The Devil welcomed him with, “Well! | 

You surely ought to feel ‘to hum’ 7 

In this old Pandemonium. 4 7 

It’s given me such cause for mirth 

To see the hell you've raised on earth. 

Your methods were so new and frightful, 

They struck me as quite too delightful. 

I've felt like playing second fiddle, 

Just toasting folks upon the griddle. 

This hell of mine is out of date; 

You’ve made me see it’s second-rate. 

I’m tempted to resign and let you 

Take on my job. You'd make, I'll bet you, 

A vastly more efficient devil 

Than I, with greater range of evil. 

I feel we are old friends. Your prayers, 

Though misaddressed, have come down- 
stairs. 

I’ve answered some. But really, Kaiser, 

Where devilment’s concerned, you're wiser 

Than | can claim to be. Your knack 

For novelties in horrors puts me back 

So far, I feel myself outclassed, 

Gone-by, extinct, a relic of the past. 

I do not flatter you. For where 

In history can any one compare 

With you as sorrow-maker for mankind? 

The groans of dying men; the blind 

Whose sight you took away; the tears 

Of countless women (it appears 

That making war on children was with you 

A notion quite original and new)— 

These things all testify your greatness; 
but to me 

Your most amazing talent is hypocrisy. 

I used to think that I could lie a few, 

But in this line I yield the palm to you. 

I’ve made of this a fairly horrid hell, 

But you could run it fully twice as well. 

If loth to take my place, then share my 
throne. 

Now you are here, I would not reign 


alone.” 
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“ig NEWARK. MISS ALICE LOUISE McDUFFEE, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 1012 West Main St., KALAMazoo. 
° MRS. GAIUS M. BRUMBAUGH, MINNESOTA 

4 905 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, WASHINGTON. 


MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS, 
2109 BuaispeLt AVE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
MRS. A. E. WALKER, 


MRs. VIDA K. CLEMENTSON, 
1608 177TH St., N. W., Wasninaron. 


FLORIDA 2103 East Ist St., DuLurn. 

MRS. ARTHUR ae GILKES, MISSISSIPPI 

RIVERSIDE AVE., JACKSONVILLE. > 

MRS. WM. MARK BROWN, 

Miami. MRS. JOHN MORRIS MORGAN, 
GEORGIA CoLu MBUs. 

MRS. HOWARD H. MeCALL, . MISSOURI 

301 Ponce pe Leon AVE., ATLANTA. MRS. WM. R. PAINTER, 


MRS. CHARLES C. HOLT, 
115 CULVER St., Macon. 


HAWAII 


JEFFERSON CITY. 
MRS. ARCH McGREGOR, 
577 St. Lovis SPRINGFIELD. 


MRS. WILLIAM ALANSON BRYAN, MONTANA 
1013 Tenanov Sr., A. 
809 W. Sinver St., Burre. 
IDAHO DR. MARY BABCOCK ATWATER, 
MRS. CHARLES W. PURSELL, 516 Haves Ave., HDLENA. 
1515 Aba Borsr. 
MRS. WARD STONE, NEBRASKA 


MRS. ELLET GRANT DRAKE, 
1410 ALBANY St., CALDWELL. 606 N. 6TH St., 
MRS. FRANK I. RINGER, 


ILLINOIS 935 D Lincoun. 
MRS. FRANK WM. BAHNSEN, 
723 20TH St., Rock IsLanp. NEVADA 
MRS. JOHN HAMILTON HANLEY, _ MRS. CHARLES SILVEY SPRAGUE, 
724 W. Broapway, Monmourn. GOLDFIELD. 

INDIANA en NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MRS. HENRY A. BECK, 

1907 N. St., INDIANAPOLIS. 
- MISS EMMA A. DONNELL, 

GREENSBURG. 


MRS. WILL BERNARD HOWE, 
35 Soutn St, Concorp. 
MRS. CHARLES WATSON BARRETT, © 
99 SULLIVAN St., CLAREMONT. 
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NEW JERSEY 


MRS. WILLIAM DUSENBERRY SHERRERD, 


HIGHLAND AVE., HADDONFIELD. 
MRS. JAMES FAIRMAN FIELDER, 


139 Girrorp Ave., Jersey City Heicnts. 


NEW MEXICO 


MRS. SINGLETON M. ASHENFELTER, 


702 Bayarp Sr., Sitver 


NEW YORK 
MRS. BENJ. F. SPRAKER, 
PALATINE BRIDGE 
MRS. DAVID B. PAGE, 
157 West 3xp St., Osweco. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. THEODORE S. MORRISON, 
287 Pearson Drive, ASHEVILLE. 


MRS. WM. PARKER MERCER, 
Crry. 


“NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. GEO. M. YOUNG, 
VALLEY Ciry. 
MISS HELEN M. CRANE, 
VALLey Ciry. 


OHIO 


MRS. EDWARD LANSING HARRIS, 
6719 Evucup AVE., CLEVELAND. 
MRS. JOHN TOLMAN MACK, 
712 Wayne St., SANDUSKY. 


OKLAHOMA 


MRS. WALTER D. ELROD, 
400 N. Granp Ave., OKMULGER. 


MRS. EDWARD LYMAN WORKMAN, 


1108 E. Hopson, Sapuupa. 


OREGON 
MRS. ISAAC L. PATTERSON, 
Eoua Roap, SALEM. 
MRS. F. M. WILKINS, 
91 West St., EUGENE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, 
SCHENLEY, PITTspurGH. 
MRS. H. GRANT DREISBACH, 
LEWISBURG. 


RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. ALBERT L. CALDER, 2np, 
35 SoutH ANGELL StT., PROVIDENCE. 
MISS EDITH MAY TILLEY, 
P. O. Box 315, Hore St., Newrorr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

ss MRS. E. WALKER DUVALL, 
CHERAW. 

MRS. HUGH L. McCOLL, 
BENNETTSVILLE. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE. AMERICAN. ‘RE VOLUTI U TION MA AG AZINE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. E. ST. CLAIRE SNYDER, 
617 2ND St., WATERTOWN. 
MRS. ROLVIX HARLAN, 
1603 S. Prairie Ave., Sioux 


TENNESSEE 
THOMAS 
. MAIN St., Jackso 
MRS. EDWARD MARK. “GRANT, 
Morristown. 


TEXAS 
MRS. JAMES LOWRY SMITH, 
1101 TayLor St., AMARILLO. 
MRS. JOHN J. STEVENS, 
311 Martin St., SAN ANTONIO. 


UTAH 
MRS. L. C. MILLER, 


943 East Ist Sourn St., Saut Lake Ciry. 


MRS. S. W. MORRISON, 
32 77H East St., Lake Ciry. 


VERMONT 
MRS. EDWARD SPRAGUE MARSH, 


BRANDON. 
MRS. E. R. PEMBER, 
WELLs. 


VIRGINIA 
MISS ALETHEA SERPELL, 
902 AVE., NorFoLk. 
MRS. JOHN ADAM ALEXANDER, 
1310 N. Avousta St., Staunton. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. OVERTON — ELLIS, 
1609 Water St., OLY 
MRS. STERLING PRICE. KEITHLY, 
2624 Rucker AVE., EVERETT. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. LINN BRANNON, 
236 CENTER AVE., WESTON. 
MRS. JAMES S. PHILLIPS, 
Box 1, SHEPHERDSTOWN. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. JOHN P. HUME, 
539 TERRACE AVE., Minwav 
MRS. RUDOLPH BEESE HARTMAN, 
4001 HIGHLAND Park, MILWAUKEE. 


WYOMING 
MRS. EDWARD GILLETTE, 
SHERIDAN. 
MRS. BRYANT BUTLER BROOKS, 
CHEYENNE. 
ORIENT 
CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 
TRUMAN SLAYTON HOLT, 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR ure 


Honorary Presidents General 
MRS. JOHN W. FOSTER, MRS. MATTHEW T. SCOTT, 


MRS. DANIEL MANNING, MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY. 
Honorary President Presiding 
MRS. MARY V. E. CABELL. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General a 
. A. HOWARD CLARK, 1895. MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 
MRS. MILDRED S. MATHES, 1899. MRS. THEODORE C. BATES, 1913. 
MRS. MARY S. LOCKWOOD, 1905. ~ v1 MRS. E. GAYLORD PUTNAM, 1913. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. HELEN M. BOYNTON, 1906. MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. SARA . es, 1910. MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 


MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 
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